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EVER SINCE EVE 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This new comedy of youth by the authors 
of June Mad is the mirthful story of 
Susan Blake and her hectic experiences as 
assistant editor of the school paper. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


YES AND NO 
By Kenneth Horne 


A refreshing new comedy that is differ- 
ent; Act 1 showing what might have 
happened if our heroine had said “‘No”’; 
Act 2 showing what might have hap- 
pened if our heroine had said “Yes”; 
and the epilogue showing what actually 
happened. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE HAPPY DAYS 
By Zoe Akins 


(From the French of Claude-Andre Puget) 

A human and humorous story of a group 
of adolescents and their bewildering ex- 
periences when three of the girls fall 
in love with a handsome aviator. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


WHISTLING IN THE DARK 


By Laurence Gross and 
Edward Childs Carpenter 


What happens when Wallace Porter brags 
to a group of gangsters of his ability to 
concoct the perfect crime and they lock 
him and his fiancee in a gloomy room 
with a radio and two mobster guards— 
to plan the murder of the Crime Com- 
missioner for them. Exciting mystery 


comedy. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00.) 


WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
By Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich 


This is the comedy Charles Butterworth 
played in on the road. The story of droll 
Danry Daley who is declared dead and 
then returns home to attend his own 
funeral and, incidentally, to straighten 
out his wife’s financial and his daughter's 


heart affairs. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


NIGHT MUST FALL 
By Emlyn Williams 


An outstanding success in London, New 
York, and in the motion pictures. Fas- 
Cinating psychopath Dan is a bell-hop 
who continually acts for himself and the 
world, all the while he plans and exe- 
cutes a spine-tingling murder. A thrill 
play of character, shrewdly lightened by 
comedy. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 

By Allan Langdon Martin 

The familiar and always-touching story 
of the gentle spirit-bride. A tender love 
story which has met with success every- 


where. 75c. (Royalty, $35.00. ) 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
By James Thurber and Elliot Nugent 


Tommy Turner, a young college professor, 
is faced with two problems—a romantic 
one and an academic one. The solution 
of one forces the solution of the other. 
Paper, 75c. (Royalty, $50.00). 


THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 
By Frederick Johnson 


This light comedy by the author of The 
Bishop Misbehaves is concerned with the 
amusing escapades of Anita and Morgan, 
engaged, and their determination to fool 
each other about the $4000 Anita has 
won on the stock-market. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00.) 


PURE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW 
By Paul Loomis 


Audiences scream with delight and beg 
for repeat performances of this old-fash- 
ioned melodrama about the spotless hero- 
ine in the clutches of the master rogue, 
rescued by the manly hero who works in 


a pickle factory. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


GROWING PAINS 


By Aurania Rouverol 


A comedy of adolescence by the author 
of Skidding and Young April. The minor 
trials and human tribulations of the 
MclIntyres and their friends make this an 
understanding and at the same time 
comic study of typical youth. /75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
By Bayard Veiller 


This thriller is based on the assumption 
that one of the several persons actually 
seen on the stage by the audience killed 
another in such a way as to baffle the 
cleverest sleuths. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 
By Harry Delf 


A wholesome and honest comedy dealing 
with a typical home and what happens 
when the mother concocts the story that 
her unpopular daughter’s first love is a 
big banker. A game of bluff designed for 
laughter. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE SATURDAY EVENING GHOST 
By Tom Taggart 


Although a ghost play, this is a novel 
comedy, not an uncanny mystery. It 
relates with high humor what happens to 
the American Otis family when con- 
fronted with the very English and ancient 
ghost of Sir Simon Canterville in the 
Canterville Castle which they have pur- 
chased. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 





$$ 


PLAYS FOR SPRING PRODUCTION 





MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
By Owen Davis 


Based on the New Yorker magazine 
stories by Frances and Richard Lockridge. 
Here is a mystery-comedy of real folk 
caught in a web of plausible and amusing 
situations. Produced with great success 
in New York during the past season. 
Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, 
$35.00.) 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
By Brandon Thomas 


Revived on Broadway this past season 
with resounding success and made into a 
smash hit picture with Jack Benny. This 
is the timeless story of the undergraduate 
who impersonated the aunt of one of his 
friends. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


By Francis Swann 


A successful Broadway comedy in which 
six stage-struck young people share an 
apartment and many humorous situa- 


tions. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


LITTLE WOMEN 
By John Ravold 


This is a new dramatization in one set 
of the famous and always-popular Alcott 
novel. Mr. Ravold has dexterously and 
humorously woven the story without omit- 
ting one salient incident. 50c. (Royalty} 


$10.00.) 


STREET OF DREAMS 
By John Randall 


Unique in setting and theme, this is a 
colorful comedy dealing with the lives 
of a group of widely-varied characters, 
would-be actresses living at the ‘“Proscen- 
ium Club” near Times Square, New York. 


50c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


EVEN STEPHEN 
By Franklin A. Warren 


When the Van Damm family of “Who’s 
Who” begins to wonder what’s what, it’s 
funny. Every character is an individual 
and the many and varied incidents keep 
things moving at a fast rate. 50c. (Bud- 
get Play.) 


A CERTAIN YOUNG MISS 
By Bill Johnson 


A refreshing comedy, all about Tabbie 
Philips who plunges her family into be- 
wildering and amusing troubles and then 
extricates them after a day of hilarious 
juggling of situation. 60c. (Royalty, 
$10.00.) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


[Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Broadway at a Glance 


by MARGARET WENTWORTH 


Broadway Drama Critic, New York City 


in this season’s offerings and four 
of them have won success this last 
month, each in its own field. 


Je in ths are playing a large part 


Porgy and Bess 


At the head stands Porgy And Bess, in 
which the moving drama by DuBose and 
Dorothy Heyward is wedded to Ger- 
shwin’s music. The Theatre Guild pro- 
duced both the play, Porgy, and the 
musical, Porgy and Bess, the latter in 
1935. All but one of the principal char- 
acters are the same in this revival as in 
the original and it is as fresh as ever 
after almost seven years. 

Porgy is a crippled Negro who lives in 
Catfish Row in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. The big bully, Crown, considers Bess 
his personal property but during his ab- 
sence Porgy tells Bess of his own love 
for her and wins hers in return. Un- 
fortunately, Bess is a victim of “happy 
dust,” cocaine, and deserts Porgy to go 
to New York and its Gay White Way. 
Porgy, more gallant than many a plumed 
knight, sets forth in his little goat-cart to 
find her and assure her of his unchanging 
love. 

Catfish Row will live long in your 
memory with its gayety and its tragedy, 
its crap-shooting and the swift “cuttings” 
which follow when anger flashes out. 
The play is as authentic as it is dramatic, 
showing a “saucer funeral” when the 
neighbors contribute out of their poverty 
to help a penniless widow, and letting us 
see how aloof all Catfish Row can be- 
come when the white man’s law _ in- 
vades it. 


Hedda Gabler 


Every actress wants to play Hedda 
Gabler. In the present revival a Greek 
actress, Katina Paxinou,. plays the role. 
It is an exacting one, and the present 
version has not won much critical favor. 


The Rivals 


The Rivals shows its hundred and six- 
ty-odd years somewhat but gayly cos- 
tumed and studded with stars, it is still 
good entertainment. Mary Boland has the 
task of delivering Mrs. Malaprop’s blun- 
ders, Walter Hampden wears his wig and 
knee-breeches with an air as testy Sir 
Anthony Absolute, and Bobby Clark has 
4 grand time clowning as Bob Acres. 
Whenever he is on stage he tucks the 
scene under his arm and runs away with 
i. The sentimental lovers are played for 
comedy. 

The perennial Gilbert and Sullivan sea- 
‘on is here again, this time played by the 
Boston Opera Co. By a curious but suc- 
cessful blending of the old and new Fooss 
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Ballet is appearing on the same Dill. 
Operas and ballets will be given in re- 
pertory and both Savoyards and _bal- 
letomanes may look forward to a feast. 


Banjo Eyes 


Eddie Cantor returned to Broadway on 
Christmas night in Banjo Eyes, a musical 
version of Three Men On A Horse. The 
plot is concerned with a sort of Caspar 
Milquetoast writer of greeting card verses 
who is able to divine the winners of all 
the important horse races. He falls into 
the hands of gamblers and only gets away 
with difficulty. The part, well suited to 
Cantor, has been tailored to his measure 
so that his numerous admirers will find 
him better than ever. 


Jason 


jason is a study of a drama critic and 
of a playwright who is obviously modelled 
on Saroyan. The critic, author of many 
books, has a beautiful wife and an at- 
tractive home. He finds his complacency 
disturbed by the invasion of a playwright 
who cannot be fitted into any pigeon- 
hole. Saroyan’s bumptiousness and self- 
advertisement are satirized but full justice 
is done to his warm humanity and his 
insight into people’s hearts. There is a 
temporary fascination between him and 
the critic’s wife which stirs the critic to 
very human rage; but in the last analysis 
his artistic integrity triumphs and he hails 
the playwright as an exciting new talent 
in the theatre. His wife not only chooses 
to remain with him but we are given to 
understand that a deeper feeling between 
them has been awakened by the incident. 


Solitaire 


Solitaire, like Jason, is a play of char- 
acter rather than plot. John van Druten 
dramatized it from the novel of the same 
name by Edwin Corle. Its heroine is the 
little daughter of parents who are most 
careful of her health and her clothes, but 
nip any attempt at confidences from her 
in the bud, not intentionally, but through 
preoccupation. So she roams down into 
the arroyo—the scene is laid in Pasadena 
—and finds a friend in a hobo camp there. 
Victor Kilian plays the philosophic tramp 
who wins the child’s heart by treating 
her as if she were grown up and her 
innocence protects her from the _ un- 
savory surroundings till a jailbird arrives 
and starts to plot against her. The anger 
and suspicion of her parents and the 
dramatic intervention of the law gives the 
girl nervous shock but the tramp again 
is able to help her. Pat Hitchcock, daugh- 
ter of the motion picture producer, has 
the long role and acquits herself of it 
most creditably. 


Papa Is All 


Papa Is All is a sketch of a severe 
father in a Pennsylvania family of Men- 
nonites. “Papa is all” is an idiom equi- 
valent to papa is dead or at least dis- 
posed of. It is good mild entertainment 
but without the Guild’s — subscription 
audience I doubt if it would have lived 
longer than The First Crocus, a study of 
maternal domination in a Swedish family 
in Minnesota. 


In Days to Come 


In Days To Come dealt with the 
tragedy of President Wilson’s tragic 
failure; he sacrificed almost everything 
else in Paris in order to get France and 
England to accept the League of Nations 
and then, partly through his own in- 
ability to compromise, could not get the 
Senate to accept the League. It was 
presented with sympathy and dignity and 
contained a lesson we should do well to 
ponder on now. 


Clash By Night 
Clash By Night, by Clifford Odets, is 


one more version of the eternal triangle. 
Tallulah Bankhead played the part of the 
sultry, discontented wife, adored by her 
husband, Lee J. Cobb, who is just “a 
dumb Polack.” Joseph Schildkraut is the 
other man who wins her wandering affec- 
tions. An uncle of the husband is the 
crafty Iago to this Othello in modern 
dress. Instead of killing his wife, Cobb 
murders his rival in an outburst of animal 
passion—murders him in the projection 
room of a motion picture theatre. While 
Miss Bankhead and Mr. Schildkraut are 
very good in their roles, acting honors are 
carried away by Cobb, whose portrayal 
of love, grief, and fury makes the part 
one of the most outstanding pieces of 
individual acting of the present season. 


Lily of the Valley 


Lily Of The Valley may be labelled 
the season’s most interesting failure. Ben 
Hecht, co-author of the highly successful 
Front Page, took as background of his 
play the New York City Morgue. The 
play opens and closes in the atmosphere 
of hard-boiled realism which we associate 
with Hecht. Most of the men who have 
to deal with “the stiffs” are bored and 
indifferent. The young camera-man finds 
something mystic in their faces after he 
has photographed them: the lieutenant 
is moved by the fact that six of them 
have been unidentified and wants every 
effort made to secure at least a record 
of their pitiful lives. Then the six come 
to a shadowy life and tell us their own 
stories. Individually these stories are 
moving ; but they make the play too pat- 
terned and Mr. Hecht has no strong faith 
to uphold them or us. They are like the 
shadowy figures in the limbo of Greece 
and Rome. Besides Mr. Hecht’s symbol- 
ism is confused. It remains an unsuccess- 
ful try at an extremely difficult form of 
writing and is oddly vital for a play 
dealing with corpses ! 








Interpretation And 
Characterization 


by KATHARINE A. OMMANNEY 


Director of Dramatics, North High School, Denver, Colorado 





the printed page 

and characterizing 
roles have formed tne 
background of the 
course from the first 
play reading, but the 
students should now 
be ready to apply 
vocal and bodily tech- 
niques in perfecting 
them. It is in this 
phase of the work that 
our responsibility to our students rests 
most heavily, for their future creative ex- 
perience, vocational and avocational, de- 
pends to a great extent upon our training 
in their impressionable years. 

The most talented young people can 
be spoiled forever by becoming artificial, 
stilted, affected, over-emotionalized and 
superficial at this stage of their develop- 
ment; the exhibition complex can lead 
them to over-act by applying the techni- 
cal rules merely for exterior effect, some- 
thing they would never have thought of 
doing had they not studied dramatics. It 
would be infinitely better for clever boys 
and girls who are possibly embryonic art- 
ists never to take private “elocution” or 
public school dramatics than to form bad 
habits through their very eagerness to do 
as they are taught! Even today, many 
teachers encourage, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, their students to imitate them 
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by reading lines and characterizing roles 
for tnem; of course we all know that the 
imitative method of teaching and coach- 
ing plays is the easiest way to get imme- 
diately satisfactory results and there are 
always emergencies when we are driven 
to say “do it like this” or “‘say it like this” ; 
our canny followers are always begging us 
to read a difficult passage and our own 
exhibition complex leads us to fall for the 
flattery, when we should take the more 
difficult course and through questioning 
and discussion lead them to find the mean- 
ing and its interpretation for themselves. 
Of course, we should read aloud to them 
as often as time permits, and sometimes 
after tae whole group has struggled to- 
ward the best interpretation of which 
they are capable we should read the selec- 
tion to illustrate the use of technical prin- 
ciples, but our primary purpose is to stir 
their imaginative powers and release their 
abilities. We must open vistas of imagina- 
tive experience for them, showing them 
how to use their vocal and bodily equip- 
ment to find the meaning of the printed 
words and then share it with their lis- 
teners. 

We must make them feel that they are 
primarily the medium through which the 
author’s message is being transmitted to 
an audience. Therefore, the first step in 
all interpretative work is the understand- 
ing of the actual lines; they must know 
the meaning of the words and their com- 














bination in the particular passage. Here 
we high school teachers have a right to 
complain of the results of the methods of 
teaching silent reading by which our pres. 
ent pupils have been encourage to get a 
vague idea of a whole page without know. 
ing the meaning and pronunciation of 
single word. It becomes our personal 
duty to see that our young people leam 
to use tne dictionary and analyze the 
meaning of everything they read. In this 
first step of finding the thought of the 
passage they can also determine what 
words and phrases are the important one; 
to be emphasized and which are the un. 
important ones to be subordinated. They 
can actually divide the lines into thought 
groups, or phrases, so they can get their 
breath during a logical pause and thus 
not obscure the thought. It is sometimes 
a good idea to have them paraphrase the 
entire passage, even putting it into slang, 
if it encourages an understanding of ideas. 
This thinking through the selection in 
order to grasp the intellectual background 
is the foundation of all interpretative work. 

The imaginative process can then begin 
with tne visualizing of the scene, charac. 
ter or background. ‘Take a great deal of 
time to hhave the students train themselve 
actually to see what they are presenting— 
in lyric poems use your own descriptive 
powers and richer experience to make 
them see the ocean, the moonlit trees, the 
castle, the vision of reality or fantasy 
which the poet saw and in dramatic se- 
lections the character in detail. 

The third step is feeling the mood of 


tne selection which they can do only after} se. 


a clear mental image has been set up. In 
undramatic passages, the mood in which 
the author wrote the selection should be 
determined, and in dramatic passages, the 
particular feeling of the particular char. 
acter at the particular moment of the ac. 
tion being presented. We are justified in 
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The last step is speaking the lines and 
jot until after the readers have thought, 


learnjeen and felt, are they ready to do so. If 

thelthe first steps have been taken, the vocal 
| thisfresponse should be satisfactory if they 
 thefhave mastered the techniques of using 


whatItheir voices effectively. 


One of our most 


onesfdificult problems lies in getting tnem to 
 un-Jrealize when they, or their fellow class- 
They}men, have found a satisfactory response. 
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We must encourage by our enthusiasm 
wery natural and right inflection and 
top the first traces of affectation. I am 
wre we all enjoy the interpretative and 
tharacterizing work more than anything 
se in the course, for it lacks the compli- 
ations of the acting and production strug- 
dle, and leaves us free to help each student 
concrete selection. 


work.{However, we are playing with fire when 
beginjwe handle our sensitive, responsive adoles- 
arac-fcents; we can kill their inspiration by a 
-al offnote of sarcasm or ridicule and we can 
selvesfmake them conceited by too much praise ; 
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we can kill the first spark of expression by 
imoring or condemning it and we can 
light an inner flame by the right word of 
praise Or a spontaneous laugh or tear. 
Personally I don’t encourage much class 
(riticism of interpretative work for fear 
their inexperienced reaction may quence 
aspark of inspiration they have not even 
ee. I do encourage spontaneous and 
courteous laughter and tears and even 
applause after sincere effort. It is our 
business to make them see the difference 
between the inner understanding and 
incere expression of the true idea of the 
lines and a facile brilliance due to ex- 
terior effectiveness. 


However, it is amazing how much ex- 
cellent work is done in our classrooms. 
There is a fresmness and naive response 
that makes teaching at the high school 
level much more inspiring than in college 
where one gets more perfected but less 
amcere reactions. But again let me re- 
peat that we more easily ruin interpreta- 
tive power of adolescents than at any 
We are handling soul stuff 
when we are helping young things ex- 
press beautiful ideas beautifully and we 
are helping them to live more beautifully 


. the rest of their lives at the same time. 
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If we can keep this vision of the import- 
ance of our work before us, we can avoid 


‘ham4falling into utter depression when so often 
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our students fail to respond and seem to 
defy us to inspire them! One never knows 
what inner chords are being struck in the 
impressionable minds with which we are 
dealing and it is the interpretative work 
that we justify our subject to ourselves, 
our students, their parents, and the public. 
In interpretative practice, a number of 
Prose and poetic selections should be 
worked out by the group as a whole with 
4 copy in the nands of each student. The 
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discussion can center about such questions 
as the following: 


To Inspire Thinking: 


What is the exact meaning of the selection? 
Why did the author write it? What are the key 
words of the entire passage? Give their exact 
meaning. What words and phrases should be 
emphasized? Which subordinated ? 


To Inspire Visualizing: 

Describe the scene or person or thing which 
moved the author to write the selection. Is the 
setting imaginary or real? What is the period, 
time of day and year, and place? 


To Inspire Feeling: 


What was the author’s mood when he wrote 
these lines? Have you ever felt the same way? 
How did you feel when you first read them? 
How do you want your listeners to feel when 
you read them aloud? Do you like the selec- 
tion; why or why not? Do the emotions change 
during the selection; where and why? Would 
you like to experience similar emotions in your 
own life? 


The first step in characterization is the 
polished presentation of a memorized 
one-person scene or monolog which may 
be in poetry or prose, and may be a com- 
plete selection or a passage from Shakes- 
peare or a modern play. In making the 
assignment your suggestions are much like 
those for the individual pantomimes, all 
tending toward an understanding of the 
selection as a whole and the accurate vis- 
ualization of the person and his emotions. 
Among the questions migat be the follow- 
ing: Who exactly is the person speaking 
and in what situation is he placed? To 
whom is he speaking and where is the 
person placed in relation to him? Why? 
Exactly what do you want your listeners 
to see in their imaginations during your 
performance? Analyze all the emotional 
reactions of your character throughout 
the selection. What changes take place 
and way? Where is the highest emo- 
tional climax? How can you best depict 
it? What are the emotional reactions you 
want from your listeners throughout the 
selection? Did you respond emotionally 
with laughter or tears when you first 
read it? 

You must urge them to plan carefully 
the imaginary stage setting, knowing just 
what are the people and furnishings in- 
volved and where are the entrances and 
exits important to the action. They must 
know whether it is beautiful or ugly, tidy 
or disorderly, elegant or poverty-stricken. 
They must know just wnere the person to 
whom they are speaking is at every mo- 
ment and what he is doing in order to 
make the audience conscious of his pres- 
ence. 


You must insist that they consciously 


apply the technical principles of voice 
and movement as they rehearse, analyz- 
ing the use of quality, the changes in 
pitch and tempo, and the effective phras- 
ing and pausing, and working out in 
minutest detail every facial expression, 
gesture and movement. Also advise them 
concerning a clever and clear introduc- 
tion and effective conclusion, so they will 
not plunge into their impersonation with- 
out setting the stage and character before 
their listeners or dash off in the middle 
of the last sentence without leaving a 
clearcut, definite impression. A _ public 
program of the best characterizations 
sometimes encourages painstaking effort, 
but the exhibitionary element should be 
minimized. 

You should give them suggestions for 
memorizing by the whole method while 
active pnysically instead of settling down 
comfortably and plodding along word by 
word. Working on the action and saying 
the words aloud will also help the memor- 
izing process. 


If you have a full year’s work to plan, 
I would suggest that a good deal of the 
second semester be devoted to interpret- 
ing Shakespeare both by reading one 
complete play and then by presenting a 
number of one-person selections and 
group pantomimes and scenes. The vigor 
of the great dramatist’s characters and the 
necessity for full vocal and bodily re- 
sponse makes his characters the best ma- 
terial offered for interpretative work. 


As the final assignment in advanced 
dramatics, I often assign a complete play 
review to each student, letting him select 
tne play he has enjoyed most during the 
year. In this, he must bring out the 
meaning of the play and discuss it as liter- 
ature and then read scenes to illustrate 
the characters, theme, highest points of 
action and emotion. The cutting and ar- 
ranging of the text and the organization 
of other material is excellent experience 
for him and his interpretation and char- 
acterization can prove what he has gained 
from tne course. 


We must inspire our students through- 
out this phase of the work to make con- 
scious use of their technique and talent in 
order to share with their listeners the real 
heart of their selection. Simple, natural, 
spontaneous delivery must be required 
but they should realize that only a pains- 
taking period of rehearsal and the con- 
scious analysis and application of techni- 
cal principles can create the seemingly 
simple rendition. By this time in the 
course, they should all have an enthusiasm 
for beautiful and accurate speech and 
movement, recognizing in them the only 
means for correctly sharing the meaning 
of the selection with their audience. Per- 
sonally, I think the use of records of fine 
dramatic passages should come after the 
completion of their own work in order 
for all imitation to be avoided, but there 
is a place for intelligent listening to art- 
ists somewhere during this pnase of the 
classwork. 








Drama in Chile 


by WILLIS KNAPP JONES 


Department of Romanic Languages, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HILE was one of the least pro- 
gressive of New World Spanish 


colonies. It had been visited by 
Almagro as early as 1535, but since he 
found no gold there, he returned to Peru. 
Next, Valdivia had tried and at his own 
expense had fitted out a company which 
went overland from Cuzco and in 1541 
founded Santiago. Those who returned 
were so battered and torn by battles with 
the fierce Araucanian Indians that they 
were called “rotos” (tattered people), a 
name still applied to the lower class 
Chilean. 

Even in 1633, the ninety-year-old cap- 
ital city of Santiago boasted only two 
hundred houses, but its thousand in- 
habitants were so religious that they sup- 
ported two hundred-forty monks in four 
monasteries and one hundred-four nuns 
in two convents. And it was to this reli- 
gious fervor that Chile owes its first 
recorded theatrical performance. 

In 1633 Governor Francisco Lazo de 
la Vega had just recovered from a severe 
illness and in gratitude to his patron saint, 
San Francisco Solano, he arranged a fes- 
tival for the Saint’s day, September 11. 
According to a contemporary description, 
“on a stage 4% feet high, plays were 
presented by captains, sergeants, majors, 
lawyers, and notables of the realm.” 

Additional plays had been planned for 
two days later, but the preliminaries, 
speeches, awards, and music, occupied so 
much time that the plays were postponed 
till the next week. 

What theatrical works of art formed 
this first recorded program, no one knows. 
Perhaps they were merely pantomimes. 
They may have been something like the 
undated sainete, or one-act play, which 
some authorities call Chile’s first drama. 
It tells the story of a schoolmaster named 
Tremendo who ordered his students to 


bring him bread to school and who hired 
a boy, Silverio, to beat any of the children 
who disobeyed. The hungry Silverio ate 
the rolls and concealed the theft by beat- 
ing the children anyway. When he pun- 
ished the son of a doctor, the father 
stormed into the school and started a 
free-for-all with which the play ended. 

Not much of a plot, you'll say. Primi- 
tive drama everywhere is extremely simple 
in plot. The first farce of the Spanish 
stage concerns a couple of students from 
the University of Salamanca who made 
fun of country bumpkins and got into a 
hair-pulling brawl with them. 

The play generally considered Chile’s 
first drama is El Hércules chileno (Chil- 
ean Hercules) which, according to the 
chronicler Cordova y Figueroa, was writ- 
ten by “dos regnicolas (a couple of na- 
tives)”, to celebrate a social occasion. 


When the forest-dwelling Araucanian 
Indians had decided they did not like 
Spaniards who came looking for gold and 
had killed Valdivia by pouring melted 
gold down his throat, they made the 
Biobio River their northern boundary. 
They agreed not to molest the Spaniards, 
provided they stayed north of that river, 
and so Concepcion, founded by Valdivia 
in 1551, became Chile’s border town. 

When Tomas Marin de Poveda left his 
native Granada to become governor of 
Chile, he paused at Lima, Peru, just long 
enough to get engaged to Juana Urda- 
negui, and then continued south to Con- 
cepcion on a tour of inspection. And 
there to join him came Juana in 1693. 

Their wedding gave chance for the so- 
cial lights of the backwoods town to ar- 
range a royal celebration, including four- 
teen plays. The only one mentioned by 
title was Chilean Hercules which dealt 
with the adventures of the Araucanian 
chief Caupolican, earlier the hero of 

















Teatro Comedia, Santiago de Chile, during the forty-eighth and final performance of Y paz 
en la Tierra, an anti-war play by the Chilean playwright, Alejandro Flores, and performed 
by his Compania nacional de Comedias, season of 1937. This performance broke the record 


for the total run of any Chilean play. 


(Photo by Willis Knapp Jones.) 


South America’s greatest epic poem, Er. 
cilla’s Araucana. 

Caupolican was long since dead, having 
been tortured to death by the Spaniards 
in 1558, but probably the good people of 
Concepcion wanted their new governor 
to know the sort of enemies that had 
been laying waste their settlements for 
150 years and were to continue to main- 
tain their independence of white men til] 
almost the close of the 19th century. 

We have no copy of that play. We do 
not have even a summary of the plot. 
Probably the script was destroyed during 
one of the times Concepcion was burned 
by raiding redskins. 

After that dramatic splurge, we hear 
little of plays in Chile. The nuns in some 
of the convents produced plays for their 
amusement, but the sisters who imperson- 
ated men had to limit their realism to 
masculine hats and mustaches above the 
voluminous robes of the nuns, since the 
entrance of anything in trousers was pro- 
hibited by the rules of their order. What- 
ever men appeared had to be objection- 
able characters. Also any plot revolving 
about love was forbidden. 


Perhaps this slow development of the 
drama was good for Chile. That is the 
contention of the historian Carvallo who 
attributes the high moral tone of Chilean 
Colonial society to the fact that they 
did not have the bad examples furnished 
by many plays popular elsewhere. 


The first really big Chilean season dates 
from 1777. Knowing the importance of 
theatrical performances in Christmas fes- 
tivities, an impresario, José Rubio, asked 
permission of President Agustin de Jau- 
regui to present some plays that he had 
received from Spain. With official per- 
mission, the first of a twenty-play season 
was started just before Christmas. 

Rubio recruited actors at from six to 
eight pesos a month, so they could not 
have been very good. But Chileans had 
not been educated to the niceties of the 
dramatic arts, and the plays by Lope de 
Vega, Moreto, and Calderon, and one 
called Los espaiioles en Chile (Spaniards 
in Chile) so delighted them that, when 
the season had to end at Lent, they asked 
Rubio to plan another season right after 
Easter. 


The Church made instant objection. 
The Bishop of Santiago, Manuel de Alday 
y Aspe, who had been away visiting some 
of his quarter million parishioners whe 
the request was first presented, wrote 4 
treatise on the immortality of the theatre. 
Judge Juan Rodriguez Ballesteros an- 
swered the charges. Since Governor 
Jauregui could not decide, he bundled 
off both briefs to the Viceroy at Lima 
who returned a decision against the the- 
atre. Jauregui remembered that decision 
when he became Viceroy in 1780, and 
since the governor of Chile who followed 
him, Ambrosio de Benavides, hated plays 
the theatrical famine of Santiago com: 
tinued until the death of Benavides 
brought an Irishman to the governor’ 
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alace. 

Ambrose O’Higgins was a friend of 
the theatre. When he went through Val- 
paraiso on April 12, 1789, on a tour of 
inspection, the citizens entertained him 
with a program of plays. And in San- 
tiago he used the celebration of the 
coronation of the Spanish King Charles 
IV as excuse for three nights of come- 
dies. With that start, other plays fol- 
lowed. 

In 1793 O’Higgins received a petition 
from Narciso Aranas not only to present 
plays, but to build a theatre. Again the 
Church stepped in. Bishop de Sobrino 
advised them, if they had money to 
spend, to build a reform school or an or- 
phan asylum. It took two more petitions, 
but finally in 1799 the town council gave 
permission to Jose de Cos Irriberi to 
build a provisional theatre, under nine 
provisos. He was to agree to pay 100 
pesos a year to some charity. He was 
to be guided by a supervisor of plays. He 
had to separate the sexes in the audience, 
and he had to agree to let the govern- 
ment take over the theatre at the end 
of ten years. 

Chile had probably known theatres in 
private homes before that date. Here was 
the first public one, built on the Plazuela 
de las Ramadas. 


The last Spanish governor of Chile, 
Marco del Pont, was the moving force 
behind another theatre. He had the 
problem of keeping peace in a Chile that 
was openly discussing throwing off the 
yoke of Spain. Perhaps he thought that 
in the unreal world of the theatre which 
he loved, the Chilean hot bloods would 
forget the real political world. On Christ- 
mas Eve, 1815, the theatre opened with 
a play appropriately called Constancia 
espaiola (Spanish Loyalty), and dealing 
with the Siege of Calahorra. 

Curtain time was 8:30, and for two 
reales (ten cents today) people could get 
gallery seats. Seats in the patio or or- 
chestra cost a real extra. Any of the 18 
boxes that ringed the first floor could be 
obtained for two or three pesos. The 
actors were mostly Spanish soldiers. They 
may not have been skilled, but Marco 
would not let them be insulted. During 
one performance, someone in the audi- 
ence hissed a performer and suggested 
that the soldier-actor would do_ better 
laboring on the fortress which the gover- 
hor was building on Santa Lucia hill in 
the center of the city. The next day that 
hardy critic found himself escorted there 
to do some rock breaking himself. 

While Marc6 was trying to forget his 
worries in the pleasures of drama, the 
patriot army of General San Martin was 
carrying out the unbelievable crossing of 
the Andes. Napoleon won fame by lead- 
ing an army across the Alps, but even the 
elephants of Hannibal could do what 
Napoleon did! The Spaniards in Chile 
were so sure that no enemy could come 
uwwon them from that direction over the 
high pass, that they were taken com- 
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National Thespian Drama 
Tournament Awards 


SEASON OF 1942 


In accordance with its policy of promoting 
higher standards in the choice of plays and 
in the techniques of acting and play produc- 
tion in the secondary schools, the National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society For High 
Schools announces the following awards for 
the 1942 tournament season: 


Certificates of Excellence. Attractive Cer- 
tificates of Excellence in Dramatics will be 
awarded to schools receiving first-place hon- 
ors or Superior Rating in the finals of state- 
wide or inter-state tournaments. Certificates 
will also be awarded to sckools receiving 
similar honors in district and regional tour- 
naments when such events are not part of a 
state-wide tournament. 


Complimentary Subscriptions. A one-year 
complimentary subscription for THE HIGH 
ScHOOL THESPIAN, beginning with the Octo- 
ber, 1942, issue, will also be awarded to 
schools receiving first-place honors or Super- 
ior Rating in the finals of state-wide or inter- 
state tournaments. (Winners of district and 
regional tournaments are not included.) 


Directory of Drama Festivals and Con- 
tests. Schools receiving first-place honors or 
Superior Rating in the finals of state-wide or 
inter-state tournaments will also be awarded 
a copy of the 1941 Directory of Drama Fes- 
tivals and Contests. This Directory will also 
be awarded to schools receiving similar hon- 
ors in district and regional tournaments when 
such events are not part of a _ state-wide 
tournament. 


These awards will be mailed directly to 
the schools entitled to receive them imme- 
diately upon notification from the Tourna- 
ment Director. Inquiries should be addressed 
to The National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











pletely by surprise. Marco fled to Val- 
paraiso, and most of the soldier actors 
trailed him. 

Almost as soon as Chile won its inde- 
pendence, the newspaper Argos began 
clamoring for a theatre. Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins, first president of Chile, and son of 
the old governor, had no _ objections. 
Buenos Aires had several theatres. O’Hig- 
gins’ ambition was to make Santiago a 
second Buenos Aires. One of his first 
official acts, therefore, was to order Lieut. 
Colonel Domingo Arteaga to build a 
theatre in Calle Ramadas. In it the revo- 
lutionary party carried out its theory 
that drama ought to have both political 
and social significance. One of the revo- 
lutionary leaders, Camilo Henriquez, de- 
clared that a theatre was a public school. 
With the opening of this theatre, the 
Chilean government started its practice 
of subsidizing the drama. 

The Chilean government even built a 
second playhouse which opened in 1820 
with the translation of an English play. 
Addison’s Cato of Utica. Chile saw many 
translations as time went on. Most of 
them were French, and the majority were 
examples of Romanticism. 

Valparaiso did not mean to be left out 
and early in 1842 two business men, the 
Chilean Pablo del Rio and the Italian 
Pedro Alessandri (whose grandson was 


later to be president of Chile) asked per- 
mission to build a fine theatre. Their 
request was refused, but on March 15, 
a boy trying to tease a trapped mouse 
with a lighted match started a fire that 
burned much of Chile’s most important 
seaport and inflicted damages to the ex- 
tent of two million pesos. When plans 
for reconstructing the city were in the 
making, the two partners again suggested 
a theatre and were told to go ahead. 


The result was the Teatro de la Vic- 
toria, a building so attractive that Presi- 
dent Bulnes in his Congressional Message 
of 1847 asked his Congress for appropri- 
ations for an elegant theatre for Santiago, 
too, “as good as the Victoria of Valpa- 
raiso.”. And what is more, he got the 
money. 

He had hard work getting it built, 
however, because just then news of the 
California gold rush reached Chile, and 
Chileans dropped everything to go. In 
vain did the Chilean government adver- 
tise in papers the dangers of a trip to 
California. And one of the first plays 
in the new Teatro Republica was Ya no 
voy a California (I’m not going to Cali- 
fornia). It was bad propaganda. Half 
way through the first act, an actor be- 
came violently ill. He was replaced. Then 
the gallery gods threw a live turkey onto 
the stage, and the curtain was rung 
down. Let ’em go to California, if they 
wanted ! 

To list the Chilean plays between that 
time and now would make an _ uninter- 
esting catalog. The theatre did have a 
number of interesting moments. One 
happened June 15, 1865, when a four- 
act historical drama, Manuel Rodriguez, 
by Carlos Walker Martinez, was _per- 
formed. It dealt with a guerrilla leader of 
Revolutionary days, a legend even during 
his lifetime because of the way he used 
to slip into the Spanish army in dis- 
guise, encourage disertion, and then later, 
with a few followers would dash into the 
Spanish headquarters, seize treasures and 
weapons, and use them to arm the 
patriots. 

On August 10, 1877, came what has 
been called the first Chilean national play, 
El tribunal del honor (Honor Court), by 
the twenty-two-year-old Daniel Caldera. 
Three years earlier he had entered a play 
in a national competition and though it 
had been judged the best, he did not get 
the prize because it was taken from the 
Last Days of Pompei and had nothing 
to do with Chile. So for his next attempt, 
Caldera took an incident he had wit- 
nessed as a boy. 


High point of the 1886 season was not 
a play, but a person. Sarah Bernhardt 
visited Chile for 25 performances that 
netted her 115,000 pesos. Gallery seats 
brought one and a half pesos; boxes went 
at fifty pesos. 

Many anecdotes remain of her visit, 
though they do not appear in her me- 
moires. One has to do with a young 
Chilean who bet a thousand pesos that 
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he would get a kiss from the French 
actress. As her boat came into Valparaiso 
harbor, October 6, 1886, one of his 
friends met Bernhardt and said that the 
young man had so counted on hiring a 
box, from which to see her perform, 
that when he suddenly lost all his money, 
he had committed suicide. The friend 
begged the actress to come and put a 
white rose on the man in his coffin. 

That was just the dramatic sort of 
thing that Sarah reveled in. She went to 
the house and not only gave him the 
rose but kissed him as well, a kiss so 
potent that the man sat up, having won 
more than enough money for a dozen 
boxes for the performances. 

Foreign plays and players had a vogue 
in Chile, because the local products were 
so uninspired, or because, as even today, 
they found charm in authors of distant 


lands. Finally, in 1914, the Society of 
Chilean dramatists was formed to en- 
courage Chileans. Their ffirst season 


opened May 1, 1915, with several inter- 
esting plays and an actor, Alejandro 
Flores, who, in his long cape and romantic 








slouch hat soon became a national figure. 


More recently he has won fame as a 
dramatist, too. 

The next year came the two act play 
Los payasos se van (The clowns move 
on), by one of the most brilliant and 
shortlived literary men of Chile, Hugo 
Donoso. At 16 he was dramatic critic 
of a magazine, at 17 its editor (and 
author of a pleasant and poetic play), 
and at 18 he was killed in an automobile 
accident. The only play he wrote con- 
tains at lot of homely philosophy, charm- 
ing and humorous characters, and an easy 
movement, It lacks, however, any Chilean 
local color. 

Quite different is the farce Entre gallos 
y media noche (Midnight to Cockcrow) 
by Carlos Cariola, a sort of Lope de 
Rueda play of tangled threads and 
chickencoops, ending with the young 
couples getting fittingly mated and the 
colonel losing his grouchy wife to a rich 
widower. It could hardly be more Chilean. 

With such interest in the drama, it is 
no wonder that Victor Domingo Silva 
wrote, in 1920, that the Golden Moment 
of Chile’s theatrical history was at hand. 
The trouble was that the public was not 




















Scene from Kind Lady as given by members of Thespian Troupe No. 434 at the Chowchilla, 


Calif., High School. 


Directed by Mr. Frank Delamarter. 





ready for serious drama. Humor and 
revues would pack theatres, but nothing 
heavy. 

At present Chile can boast two play- 
wrights who can compare with the better 
writers of the rest of the continent. 


The ability of Antonio Acevedo Her- 
nandez was recognized by the Municipal 
Theatre Prize awarded him in 1936 after 
twenty-three years of providing drama 
of protest against social conditions in his 
native land. His tragedy, Almas perdidas 
(Lost Souls), shows the conflict between 
the old order and the new, with the rich 
getting richer by robbing the poor. Cain 
brings the Bible story to the Andes. Rich 
Abel refuses to give back to Cain the 
only things that can make him happy, 
and the audience sympathizes with Cain 
and feel that his crime was_ justified. 
Cancién rota shows the struggle of the 
poor peasant against the whims of the 
rich hacienda owner who ttries to keep 
his tenants ignorant as well as poor. 


The other contemporary Chilean play- 
wright is Armando Moock, whose plays 
are, in the main, much more pleasant 
reading than the gloomy tragedies of Ace- 
vedo. In his early Isabel Sandoval, 
Modas, Moock shows the difficulties of 
trying to rise above one’s class. In several 
others, he argues city life vs. country life. 
Another very amusing comedy is Rigo- 
berto, about a man hen-pecked by three 
Elenas, his daughter, his wife, and his 


. . | 
mother-in-law. The second act, showing 


this Caspar Milquetoast getting tipsy from 
visits to a portable bar, is a laugh-riot. 

Chile has shown in the past a hunger 
for drama. The country has sacrificed 
to provide itself with plays, and while 
poverty keeps many from attending the 
theatre, as for instance the Teatro Mu- 
nicipal where four tickets and a box cost 
150 pesos, the strides in literature taken 
by this nation which is now the publishing 
center of the Spanish-speaking world give 
ground for hope that with improved 
economic conditions Chile will continue 
toward that Golden Era of drama that 
the depression interrupted. 
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The High School And 
Church Drama 


by PAUL NAGY, JR. 


Drama Editor, The Messenger*, Mountville, Pa. 


when we consider that both are inter- 

ested in the dramatic medium as a 
channel for the development of the human 
personality ; as a means of discussing and 
interpreting human problems and their 
solutions; as the most flexible and most 
intimate of all the arts. In the upper 
brackets bota are convinced that plays 
should not be used primarily for raising 
money; that plays should be carefully 
selected and produced according to the 
standards of technical perfection. More- 
over, many Church groups present their 
plays in high school auditoriums; fre- 
quently the drama teacher also directs 
some of the Church plays. The art 
teacher often lends a helping hand in cos- 
tume and scene design. And sometimes 
the manual training department comes 
through with suggestions for constructing 
scenery and lighting equipment. But 
more important than all this is the fact 
that in her play productions the Church 
uses largely high school students or grad- 
uates. (Older young people are preoc- 
cupied with courtship and marriage and 
adults are busy with rearing a family.) 


Wnile the high school, in the by and 
large, uses play production for entertain- 
ment, the Church’s main interest lies in 
the presentation of religious, liturgical 
and Biblical plays. However, numerous 
Church groups present secular plays to 
entertain and to raise money. The writer 
has no quarrel with this phase of produc- 
tion by the Church, though he feels that 
there are other agencies far more compe- 
tent and better able to present this type 
of play. 

We must keep in mind the fact that the 
Church exists to interpret life and citizen- 
ship in terms of fFesus, His life and His 
teachings; to promote brotherhood and 
goodwill ; to bring people into closer touch 
with their Creator God. In terms of this 
definition, one will readily agree that her 
province is specifically the religious and 
Bible play. Church drama, therefore, 
ought to be inspirational as well as didac- 
tic. It snaould be theologically and dra- 
matically sound. (These two are inter- 
dependent.) When one recalls the ancient 
Greek religious dramas, the Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays of the Middle Ages, he feels 
humble and even ashamed that the 
Church has neglected and betrayed these 
noble heritages in favor of some things 
unworthy of time and effort. 


_As stated above, the most important 
link between the high school and the 
Church is the pupil. It is he who will be- 
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come the Christian citizen; the fully or 
incompletely developed personality. He 
is the medium through which the Church 
speaks and he is at the same time one of 
the most important objects of the Church’s 
teachings. After more than ten years of 
experience with drama in and out of the 
Church, the writer is thoroughly con- 
vinced that no other art can be so effec- 
tively employed in religious education, 
cultural advancement and the general 
program of the Church. The Church 
had neglected her own cnild for a long 
time. But now she has taken it back and 
is actively engaged in cultivating and 
using it. 

Unfortunately, she is unable to give 
her people the kind of training that is re- 
quired for the smooth performances to 
which we are accustomed. We have few 
trained directors, most of the work being 
done by minister who have had some ex- 
perience and who have been studying not 
only the art and tecnnique of play pro- 
duction, but also its relationship to re- 
ligious education. The time is coming 
when theological seminaries will teach 
drama courses; when more Religious 
Journals will devote space to problems of 
play selection, directing, stagecraft, etc. 

The drama teacher or drama club ad- 
viser can be of significant assistant both 
to the Church and to the young people 
by acquainting them with the fact that 
tnere is such a thing as Church Drama in 
which they can find a welcome outlet for 
their talents, energies, youthful enthusi- 
asm and vision. A sympathetic attitude 
toward the problems of Church play pro- 
duction will challenge the students to be- 
come active in religious and Biblical plays. 
They will realize that participation in 
these plays will not mark them “sissies”. 
(This applies particularly to boys who 
seems to feel that to don the Palestinian 
garb, apply tae customary beard and talk 
in dignified Biblical language, will set them 
apart from their fellows as untouchables! ) 

But, let’s go further. As a director of 
Church plays there are some important 
things I would like my high school stu- 
dents to have when they come to me for 
work in dramatics. My time as a minis- 
ter is limited and I’ve found that stu- 
dents are not so faithful in their Church 
play productions as they are in school. I 
must, therefore, concentrate on the inter- 
pretation of the play itself, and, unless I 
am confident that all concerned in the 
production are able to manage their re- 
sponsibilities, I cannot make the fullest 
and best use of either the play or my time. 


Among other things, then, that increase 


the work of the Church director is the 
apparent ignorance on the part of many 
students about what a play actually is, its 
technical construction and its aim. Not 
many young people are able to distin- 
guish between the well-written play and 
the cheap tawdry, melodramatic miscar- 
riages that come under the heading of 
“plays”. Then there is the inability to 
read English fluently, to interpret what 
they read and to translate it into their 
own words. They haven’t been taught to 
think! Many of them ride rouga-shod 
over punctuation marks; horribly mis- 
pronounce the commonest words ; and let 
what few words they can pronounce drib- 
ble down their shirt-fronts. When I think 
that the best dramas of all times are writ- 
ten in the finest English and that these 
young people ought to be reading and 
presenting those plays, I am almost at a 
loss ! 

It would be a grand help, too, if the 
teachers would try even harder to clear 
up an obvious misunderstanding about 
royalties and copyrights. It seems diffi- 
cult for the average to understand: that 
authors must be paid for their work, and 
that no copies of published and copy- 
righted plays may be made. And many 
a headache would be saved if the’ high 
school student would realize what a di- 
rector is, what his responsibilities are, and 
that the actor should heed his directions, 
be faithful and attentive at rehearsals 
whether in Church or school. In small 
congregations the director is not able to 
dismiss an actor for negligence, disturbing 
the peace, failure to know his lines. He 
wouldn’t have a substitute. Oftimes, 
play directing in a Church is more tick- 
lish than satisfying the whims and fancies 
of tne local Little Theatre’s sponsor! 


What a prized possession for the 
Church director is the boy or girl who 
doesn’t always want the leading role! 
And the boys and girls who have been 
awakened by their teachers to the value 
of studying books on acting, directing, 
make-up, theatre history and allied arts 
because they’ve learned that drama is an 
art: partly inspiration, partly perspira- 
tion. (And incidentally that temperature 
is 90% temper, 10% mental!) 

Yes, drama is in the Church. It’s there 
to stay. Improvements in her productions 
can be credited to no small extent to the 
training ner young people receive in high 
schools. The Church is using the medium 
and she needs the best talent the high 
school can develop and send to her. Ridi- 
culing Church plays will tend to destroy 
or retard. Pitching in and helping will 
build a superstructure that will be wel- 
come and necessary in the World of To- 
morrow. In that new world—for the old 
is tottering and will collapse—drama will 
play an important role and we must be 
ready to answer the call. There is coopera- 
tion between Theatre and Museums, 
Theatre and Libraries, Theatre and Uni- 
versities. No one talks about cooperation 
between Theatre and Church. Let the 
high school take the first step! 











Scene from the production of Old Doc as given by the Sages of Hughes High School, 


(Thespian Troupe 460), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directed by Miss Erna Kruckemeyer. 


To and Fro! 


by KELLY YEATON 


Director of the Little Theatre of Lafayette, Ind. 


HICH way? Which way? Which 
way? 

Directors, actors, playwrights 
. all are constantly hag-ridden by the 
unchanging fact that players, to be effec- 
tive, to hold attention, to transmit emo- 
tion, must be almost constantly moving. 
The laws of theatre keep the necessity al- 

ways before us... 

“On the stage it is necessary to act... 

“The primary principle of the drama is 
motion .. .” 

“  . . the star’s trick of continual expressive 
movements .. .” 

For years we have felt the pressing need 
of a dependable principle upon which to 
base this motion. And all this time it 
could have been obtained for the asking, 
if we had asked in the right quarter. The 
psychologists have long known of a defi- 
nite relationship between emotion and 
movement... not a theory, but a fact, as 
unchanging as human physiology. Its re- 
lentless operation may be seen upon all 
sides, wherever the eye lights upon a liv- 
ing body. 

Nearly all human movement is the re- 
sultant of the push and pull of the emo- 
tions within. The science of psychology 
recognizes two types of emotions, corres- 
ponding to the two opposed branches of 
the nervous system. For our purposes these 
classes may be called by their simplest 
names .. . pleasant and unpleasant. And 
a pleasant emotion may be defined as one 
which, if caused by a stimulus exterior 
to the person, will tend to cause move- 
ment toward that stimulus. An unpleasant 
emotion will motivate movement away 
from the stimulus which inspired it. And 
there you have it. Toward and away from. 
To and fro. 

This means that the character moves in 
relation to the people or objects upon 
which his attention is focussed, not in re- 
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lation to his position upon the stage, or 
the position of the audience. This prin- 
ciple will serve us equally well on picture- 
frame, apron, architectural, or penthouse 
stage. And it supersedes all other descrip- 
tions of the movement. Even a cross from 
up-center to down-center is a weak move 
if it is away from the object of the char- 
acters attention. 


But how is this theory to be put to use? 
What should we do with it? How will it 
change our work? 


We must realize that if we direct an 
actor to move toward a stimulus (usually, 
of course, the stimulus is the other char- 
acter) while saying a line which definitely 
indicates a going-away emotion . . . then 
the whole dramatic mechanism is momen- 
tarily thrown out of order. First, it will 
confuse the actor, although he may not 
be conscious of the cause. He will find it 
impossible to say the line with conviction 
and effectiveness. If he knows what the 
trouble is he may lose confidence in your 
guidance. If he can’t locate the reason for 
his confusion, he may, consciously or sub- 
consciously, try to change the business. If 
you insist upon it he may lose confidence 
in himself, since you say that it can be 
done, and he is finding it impossible. If 
the mistake persists into the actual pro- 
duction it will also confuse the audience, 
which is suddenly being asked to believe 
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that the character is experiencing two 
opposed emotions, one expressed by the 
speech, and the other by the motion. In 
such a case it is instructive to know that 
they tend to believe what the man does in 
preference to what he says. Intuitively 
they know that movement is a more de- 
pendable guide to emotion than speech. 


If you wish to see how this principle 
may be used to reveal the utmost possi- 
bilities of a play, let me suggest an experi- 
ment. Take the script of your next play 
and a pencil. Work with the following 
hypothesis in mind: “Suppose that it were 
necessary for every character to be in 
movement all the time . . . which way 
would he be moving? To or fro?” Start 
marking T’s and F’s alongside every single 
speech, and also between speeches. Some- 
times it will be necessary to follow each 
character separately through complex 
scenes. Often you will tend to say that a 
character wouldn’t move during a speech, 
but this is less often true than one would 
think. You can usually get an F or aT 
by saying, “But if he had to move, which 
way?” There are times, notably, when 
the stimulus for speech arises from within 
the mind of the character, when there 
may be no tendency toward movement, 
but they are uncommon. Occasionally, 
as you go scattering T’s and F’s through 
the script you will become confused by 
failing to follow the object of a character's 
attention. You will find yourself putting 
down an F without knowing what he 
might move “from”. Don’t let it trouble 
you too much. There isn’t space in the 
margin of a page to write down complete 
thought streams for all the characters. 
Worry about it later. 


When you are through you will be 
amazed to discover what a skeleton of pos- 
sible movement you have mapped out. 
But, of course, from these you select only 
a relatively small number of marks to 
serve as motives for crosses. The weaker 
emotions wi!l motivate minor business .. . 
turns, gestures, glances, even a dropping 
of the eyes; for all of these are related 
to the major division of emotions, in fact, 
the almost involuntary movement of the 
eye precedes all of the other body move- 
ments. You will soon learn to watch the 
eyes of your actors as the most sensitive 
indicator of the emotions they are exper'- 
encing. When one of them averts his eyes 
from the speaker you will know that there 
is an exit in embryo. 


With these markings constantly before 
you many of the worst problems of direct- 
ing become much simplified. You can add 
movement freely to thin scenes which re- 
quire “dressing up.” You can find motiva- 
tions for the most complex evolutions by 
the company. And you will also find it 
very easy to plan scenes with the most 
eloquent economy of movement, by elim- 
inating all movement without emotional 
cause. In short, by this survey of all the 
possible movement in the play, you make 
it easy to select the best for your purposes. 
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Lee Simonson 


by BARNARD HEWITT 


Chairman, Dramatics Committee, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OSEPH VERNOR 
REED has de- 
scribed Lee Si- 

monson on the stage 
in the incredible con- 
fusion of setting up 
for Lean Harvest. 
Scenery, properties, 
and lights lay strewn 
over every foot of 
— space. Stagehands and 
electricians ran hither 
and thither. In _ the 
midst of this chaos stood Simonson wildly 
brandishing a cane and screaming com- 
mands and countermands. He does not 
take life in the theatre easily. Some years 
ago, alarmed by the visionary writings 
and sketches of Gordon Craig and by 
what seemed to him an over-emphasis on 
scenery and the scenic artist in the 
theatre, he wrote The Stage Is Set to 
prove that the designer must wait upon 
the playwright and that Craig is an irre- 
sponsible do-nothing. He has attacked 
with violence the philanthropists who 
endow university theatres and depart- 
ments of drama, and fail to endow pro- 
fessional theatres in which drama gradu- 
ates might find work. He is vehement in 
his impatience with directors who cannot 
visualize a play in action, and has even 
on occasion stepped outside the theatre 
to inveigh against such undramatic evils 
as the styles in women’s clothes. 

But if Simonson is violent in his attacks 
on the dreamers, he has earned the 
privilege through years of diligent labor 
under the far-from-ideal conditions of 
production on Broadway. He has every 
right to demand practically of others, for 
no approach to the art of scene design 
could be more practical than his own. 
He is not concerned first, as is Robert F.d- 
mond Jones, with the meaning of the 
play, with its special mood and quality. 
with the effect it has upon his pictorial 
imagination. He does not read the script 
in order to set up in his imagination a 
picture of the production, but in order 
to find out the physical requirements of 
the play. How many settings does it re- 
quire? Are they interiors, or exteriors, 
or both? In what order will thev be 
needed on the stage. Must the settings 
be solid and three-dimensional, or may 
they be painted on drops and flat wing 
pieces. How are these settings to be fitted 
to the particular stage selected for the 
production? And above all, in the play 
of many settings, how are the settings to 
be shifted ? 

The solution of these purely technical 
Problems gives the initial direction to 
Simonson’s plans. In_ setting Dodie 
Smith’s Call It A Day, for instance, the 
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problem was to design eight solidly real- 
istic settings which could yet be built 
without too great cost and shifted without 
delay on the stage of the Morosco theatre. 
The final form of Simonson’s settings for 
Marco Millions, for Volpone, and for 
Faust evolved out of the solution.in each 
case of the problem of setting the play 
of many short scenes. His famous setting 
of the railroad bridge in Liliom grew not 
out of any imaginative picture of how 
the scene ought to be set, but out of the 
practical problem of how to create the 
illusion of a railroad crossing under the 
conditions of the stage. 

The solution of such technical problem 
of the play’s direct demands upon the de- 
signer leads Simonson very soon to a con- 
sideration of the setting’s relation to the 
actors. Like Geddes and Gorelik he em- 
phasizes the importance of the actor. He 
says, “The art of designing stage settings 
is not the art of making pictures but of 
relating them to living presences. If the 
setting is really to serve as base and back- 
ground for the acting, if it is to reinforce 
the acting and give it additional mean- 
ing, close collaboration is necessary be- 
tween the designer and the director. Thus 
Simonson’s impatience with some directors 
is understandable. Collaboration is possi- 
ble only if designer and director think in 
somewhat the same terms. 

Simonson’s setting for Idiot’s Delight 
evolved out of such a collaboration be- 
tween the designer and the two directors, 
Alfred Lunt and Bretaigne Windust. This 
play required only one setting; purely 
mechanical problems did not enter in. 
Together the three tackled the setting 
from the actor’s point of view. How many 
entrances would be necessary, and where 
should each be placed? Where should the 
window with its view of Alpine peaks 
best go? The piano was used by the actors 
in a number of scenes, and was of special 
importance because it figured prominent- 
ly in the smashing last scene. Where 
would it be most effective? What form 
of staircase should be constructed so that 
scenes could be played on it with opti- 
mum effectiveness? What about the rest 
of the furniture? These elements all had 
to be put together in a coherent visual 
whole and yet leave room for the chorus 
to dance. All three contributed ideas. 
Simonson was inclined on account of the 
play’s comic tone to favor a setting that 
would give an effect of intimacy, but 
Lunt, sure of his and Lynn Fontanne’s 
ability to project the comedy, and wish- 
ing to emphasize the serious elements of 
the play. insisted on great height and an 
effect of svace. The setting as finally 
realized added greatly to the dignity and 
dramatic force of the play’s last scene. 


This is what Simonson means when he 
says, “The design of a setting depends 
on the acting that fills it.” 

On the other hand, for He Who Gets 
Slapped Simonson persuaded the director 
that a setting with levels and a runway 
was necessary, and so set to a large de- 
gree the style of the acting. Simonson 
sums up his approach in these words: 
“I begin with the technical problems; 
that leads me to the acting problems; 
then to the mood and the style.” But he 
does not decide on mood and style with- 
out first consulting the director to find 
out how the acting may be affected by 
his decision. 


If the technical problems are negligible, 
and the arrangement of space for the 
acting quickly arrived at, the architect in 
Simonson gives way to the decorator. End 
of Summer required but a single interior 
setting, and so Simonson’s primary con- 
cern was to create a charming room for 
Ina Claire, who played the lead, to act 
in. The color of the walls, the details 
of the fireplace became major considera- 
tions. Beyond that he had merely to 
select furniture, draperies, and_ small 
properties, and then to supervise the light- 
ing of the whole. 


Simonson was born in 1888 in the city 
in which he has worked most of his life. 
After graduating from Harvard he went 
to Paris where he studied painting. On 
his return to New York he became inter- 
ested in the Washington Square Players, 
then an unusually vital experimental 
group, and designed scenery for them 
until their activities were interrupted by 
the First World War. Simonson served 
in the United States Army as 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the Corps of Interpreters. After 
the war the Washington Square Players 
became the New York Theatre Guild. 
Simonson was one of the Guild’s original 
board of directors and he has been active 
in the organization ever since. 


His Broadway career began with the 
Guild’s production of John Masefield’s 
The Faithful, in 1919, and since then he 
has been one of America’s most indus- 
trious designers. He designed many of 
Bernard Shaw’s plays for the Guild: 
Heartbreak House, Back To Methuselah, 
The Apple Cart, and The Simpleton of 
the Unexpected Isles. Of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays he has designed not only Marco 
Millions, but also Dynamo and Days 
Without End. He has done settings for 
two of Maxwell Anderson’s most colorful 
plays: Elizabeth the Queen and The 
Masque of Kings. The Theatre Guild has 
introduced to America a long list of great 
European plays and Simonson designed 
settings for many of them: Molnar’s 
Liliom, Andreiev’s He Who Gets Slapped, 
Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight, Claud- 
el’s The Tidings Brought To Mary, the 
Capeks’ R. U. R., Toller’s Man and the 
Masses, Werfel’s Goat Song, and Girau- 
doux’s Amphitryon 38. 

Sketches of Simonson’s settings are al- 
most non-existent. He begins with the 
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Setting by Lee 
Simonson for 
Robert She- 
wood’s Idiot's 
Delight, with 
Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred 
Lunt. (Photo 
by Vandamm.) 








floorplan on which he solves the technical 
and the acting problems. The background 
grows out of this and is projected not by 
means of sketches but by means of eleva- 
tion drawings to scale. If he sketched at 
all, it would only be to make a record 
of the finished setting as it appears upon 
the stage, but he seldom gets round to 
this. Unlike Jones and Oenslager, he has 
designed few “projects.” However, for 
the International Exhibition of Theatre 
Art which he directed in 1934 he made 
drawings for an entire production of 
Hamlet, as he would do it if he were 
designer and director. In these drawings 
he conceived the play set with a per- 
manent structure of towers, arches, steps, 
and ramps on a revolving stage thirty 
to forty feet in diameter, in front of a 
sky cyclorama, lighted from a pit below 
the level of the stage so that the bottom 
of the cyclorama would not have to be 
masked. The project is an interesting solu- 
tion to the production and acting prob- 


lems of Hamlet and the drawings have 
in addition beauty and a strong dramatic 
tension, what Jones calls “high potential.” 

Since Simonson’s approach is technical 
rather than intuitive his settings have 
taken many forms and styles. He has 
done impressively realistic settings like his 
gunboat for Roar China, and attractively 
appropriate interiors for polite comedies 
like End of Summer and Wine of Choice. 
For more boisterous comedies like Am- 
phitryon 38 and The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles he has produced styl- 
ized settings which not only promote the 
comic action but comment wittily upon 
it. He is capable, too, of reducing scenery 
to a minimum. He set the many scenes 
of The Tidings Brought To Mary in a 
permanent and simple arrangement of 
steps and drapes with a single moveable 
piece, a rectangular block which served 
in different scenes as altar, bench, table, 
and bier. In 1938 Orson Welles produced 
a furor on Broadway with his scenery- 











Scene from Come Out of the Kitchen as staged by members of Thespian Troupe No. 273 
at the Garrett Schenck, Jr., High School, East Millinocket, Me. Directed by Mr. C. B. French. 
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less Julius Caesar. Simonson did the same 
thing fourteen years earlier when he set 
Toller’s Man and the Masses on an ar- 
rangement of simple undecorated levels, 
and used the actors themselves to secure 
pictorial effects. 


No one with Simonson’s vital interest 
in his art could be satisfied with the con- 
ditions in most Broadway theatres, which 
have so little depth or so little wing space 
or both that they seriously hamper any 
designer. His struggles with such condi- 
tions led him to write for Edith Isaacs’ 
book, Architecture for the New Theatre, 
what is at present the best non-technical 
article on theatre planning. Nobody 1s 
building new theatres on Broadway these 
days, the problem is what to do with 
those that are dark, but some of our col- 
leges and universities have been building 
theatres, and Simonson as consulting ar- 
chitect has been seeing that they were 
built with room for scenery. 


Simonson is one of the directors of the 
National Theatre and Academy and of 
the recently established Museum of Cos- 
tume Design in New York City. The 
practice of his profession does not leave 
him much leisure, but he is an enthus:- 
astic gardener and collector of books on 
theatre, costume, and the fine and applied 
arts. 


Though Simonson as a scene designef 
is militantly practical, the foe of the vi 
sionary and the dreamer, he feels that he 
has done his best work for plays of poetic 
insight, for the plays of Goethe, Shake- 
speare, Claudel, Toller, Werfel, and 
O’Neill. He, therefore, sees all progress 
in scenic art as dependent upon the play- 
wright: “the development of the art o 
scenic design must wait upon the arrival 
of dramatic poets capable of interpreting 
life profoundly.” 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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Aristophanes, Genius 
of Comedy 


by FRED C. BLANCHARD 


Director of Dramatics, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. 


OOK at your Thes- 
[ps emblem. 
The glowering 
mask on one side rep- 
resents tragedy; the 
smiling mask on the 
other symbolizes 
comedy. 

If you have read 
the other parts of this 
series, you may have 
gotten the impression 
that the theatre-going 
Greeks of ancient days witnessed only 
direful plays of murder and_ revenge, 
since all of the articles have been about 
the serious aspects of Greek drama. But 
as your emblem suggests, such an impres- 
sion would be far from the truth. Greek 
audiences were capable of appreciating 
sublime and noble tragedies, but they had 
an equal capacity for enjoying lively and 
vigorous comedies. Comedy had an equal 
place with tragedy in the life of the 
Greek citizen. In the art of comedy, the 
name of Aristophanes stands out in the 
largest and boldest letters. 


Our sources of information about the 
origins of .comedy are meagre. Even 
Aristotle, according to some remarks in 
the Poetics, is not certain of many phases 
of its development. But like tragedy, 
comedy began in religious observance. 
Both forms of drama were inspired prin- 
cipally by rites in worship of the near- 
human god Dionysus. Tragedy came to 
emphasize the serious side of that wor- 
ship, comedy the coarse and _licentious 
and comic. The very term “comedy”, 
indeed, is derived from the Greek word 
meaning “‘revel’’. 


Songs and chants performed during 
the gay processions which followed vint- 
age festivals in the rural areas near 
Athens were certainly one source of the 
later comedies. Aristotle testifies that the 
comic drama began in these chants and 
dances, and a rural Dionysiac procession 
is pictured in The Acharnians of Aristo- 
phanes. At first, of course, these revels 
were impromptu and performed by ama- 
teur volunteers. The participants may 
have dressed themselves in fantastic cos- 
tumes, and some impersonation may have 
taken place. Eventually, groups were 
trained to sing and dance at the Diony- 
siac festivals, and some regularity of form 
may have been developed. Some writers 
believe that there are many phases of the 
literary comedy which are definite out- 
growths of formal rites of worship. 


Another source of comedy, 





most 


Marcu, 1942 


scholars think, is to be found in the 
Doric farces. ‘The Dorians, in Greece and 
especially in their colonies in Sicily, are 
said to have developed a sort of rude 
and boisterous farce long before the 
Athenians. ‘lhese plays reached literary 
form, and we have fragments of some 
of them. Epicharius was the greatest of 
the Sicilian writers, having been much 
admired by the Romans. His plays were 
parodies of legendary tales or stories of 
intrigue based on everyday life. Just 
when the elements of Dorian farce came 
into Athenian comedy we do not know, 
but it seems certain that they did have 
a definite influence. 


Finally the Dorian farce and_ the 
Athenian revels were fused. We know 
of the work of comedy writers in Athens 
at about 480 B.C. At first, these plays 
received no state support, but by about 
460 B.C. official contests in comedy at 
the festivals were instituted. Chionides, 
Magnes, and Cratinus were among the 
most important of the early known writ- 
ers of comedy. Aristophanes, born about 
446 and died about 386, followed this 
group. His work came at the end of 
the so-called Old Comedy, which was 
marked by its fertile imagination, lusty 
humor, and political satire. After the 
transitional period of Middle Comedy, 
the New Comedy, consisting of plays of 
manners based on the observation of real 
life and ordinary people, held the stage. 
The great figure of this period was Me- 
nander, whose influence, through the 
Romans Plautus and Terence and later 
the Elizabethan playwrights, is still at 
work in our theatre. 


The real Old Comedy, to which most 
of Aristophanes’ work belongs, could 
have existed only in a thoroughly free 
democracy. Its sharp satire struck at any 
phase of contemporary life of which the 
authors did not approve—nothing and 
no one was spared. Ideas of religion, 
morality, education, foreign policy, polli- 
tics, and art were criticized freely; po- 
litical and social leaders were mocked. 
Naturally, many of those ridiculed op- 
posed the license enjoyed by the comedy 
writers. At times, restrictive laws were 
passed forbidding direct attacks upon liv- 
ing persons, and Aristophanes wrote some 
of his plays while these bans were sup- 
posed to be in effect. But it is doubtful 
if these laws were strictly enforced, and 
public opinion usually demanded their 
repeal. Generally, during the more than 
fifty years in which Old Comedy flour- 
ished, there was complete freedom of ex- 


pression. It was not until Athens had 
been subjugated by Sparta that the po- 
litical satire lost its hold. Only two of 
Aristophanes’ plays belong to this later 
period. 

For the most part, the writers of Old 
Comedy, including Aristophanes, were 
conservative in spirit. They criticized in- 
novations of almost any kind, and looked 
back with longing to “the good old days.” 
Euripides and Socrates were among the 
subjects of their raillery. Aristophanes 
could find nothing good in Euripides, 
but admired Aeschylus. 


Combined with this political and social 
satire was a lively spirit of fancy. There 
was no limit to the imaginative flights of 
the playwrights. This wild and free lyric 
strain is often thought the finest and most 
distinctive feature of Greek comedy. 
From the Dionysiac festivals, the Old 
Comedy derived the gross, earthy, and 
even obscene quality of much of _ its 
humor. Burlesque and slapstick elements 
were characteristic; many of the jokes 
and antics would be censored in any 
theatre today. But we cannot deny the 
virility and vitality of Aristophanes and 
his colleagues. We must remember, too, 
that standards of decency and propriety 
change. It is hardly just to condemn 
this feature of Greek comedy according 
to present day ideas. 


In structure, the comedies were some- 
what less restricted than the tragedies, 
but they had some devices generally em- 
ployed. Two special features are notable 
—the Agon and the Parabasis. The Agon 
was a contest of wits between two char- 
acters or two parts of the chorus, almost 
like a debate, with rules and a decision. 
Comedies were generally divided in about 
the middle by the parabasis, in which 
the chorus directly addressed the audi- 
ence. The choruses were lively and ener- 
getic. Many kinds of verse forms were 
used, much invention being displayed by 
the authors. The language, appropriate- 
ly enough, was more colloquial than that 
of tragedy. The characters were of many 
kinds. Rustics, mischievous slaves and 
servants, drunkards (even among gods) 
and demagogues are typical. 


Now, how were these plays staged? 
Much that was said about the production 
of tragedies in our first article can also 
be applied to comedy. The machinery 
and architecture developed for the tragic 
drama was used by the comic. By the 
time of Aristophanes, contests in comedy 
were held at the Attic festivals, and were 
supported’ ‘by the state. Comedy was a 
feature of the Rural Dionysia held in 
late December and early January in the 
villages attached to Athens. It had only 
a minor place in the great City Dionysia 
held in the spring. The Lenaea, in late 
January and early February, emphasized 
the production of comedy. Most of Aris- 
tophanes’ plays were given at this festival. 
Three poets competed in the festivals, 
each submitting one play. 

Actors were three in number, although 
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they all played more than one part. As 
in tragedy, all the performers were men. 
“Supers” were more numerous than in 
tragedy, so that the characters in the 
plays often show an interesting variety 
of types. The comic chorus, twenty-four 
in number, was larger than that of trage- 
dy. Members of the chorus were called 
upon to represent such figures as wasps, 
clouds, birds, and frogs, and must have 
worn amusing costumes and masks. 


F all the thousands of Greek comedies, 
only eleven by Aristophanes remain 
to us. He is said to have written about 
fifty plays, but all the others have been 
lost. Although he held a dominant posi- 
tion in his art, almost nothing is known 
about his life. Even the dates of his birth 
and death are uncertain, but, as we have 
said, he lived from about 446 to 386 B. C. 
His father, Philippus, owned land in 
Aegina, near Athens. 

Scholars seem to agree (which they 
seldom do) that Aristophanes’ extant 
works fall into three periods. During the 
first period (The Acharnians, The 
Knights, The Clouds, The Wasps, The 
Peace), his plays are marked by open 
attacks on living persons and by unre- 
strained political satire. In the second 
period (The Birds, Lysistrata, The Priest- 
esses of Demeter, The Frogs), restrictive 
laws and the general political situation 
caused the playwright to proceed more 
cautiously and discreetly. Criticism is less 
personal, imaginative poetry is emphas- 
ized, the relationship between author and 
audience is less direct. The two plays of 
the third period, Women in Parliament 
and Wealth, criticize some general ideas 
but could have given no offensive to any 
person. The tastes of the public had 
changed. The coarse, rustic buffoonery 
had lost much of its popularity, unre- 
stricted fancy was frowned upon. The 
parabasis was no longer used. The move- 
ment toward the more realistic New 
Comedy had already begun. 


The Acharnians is full of lusty fun and 
is an easy play for the modern reader 
to follow, but it does have a serious pur- 
pose. Aristophanes here sought to en- 
courage the peace party in Athens. Dicae- 
polis, a simple and honest peasant, is sick 
of war and decides to make a separate 
peace treaty with Sparta for himself and 
his family. He sends to Sparta for sam- 
ples of the benefits of peace, and is so 
delighted that he agrees at once to the 
treaty. The blessings of peace come to 
him, the leader of the war party receives 
only sorrow and suffering. 

The Knights is an attack upon Cleon. 
Demos is the chief character, typifying 
the state like the modern figures of Uncle 
Sam or John Bull. He is under the 
thumb of the sly Cleon. Cleon is bested 
by a sausage-seller who is more of a rascal 
than himself. Finally, Demos realizes that 
he has been a dupe, and returns to the 
paths of his native good sense. 

The Clouds satirizes new methods of 
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education and new trends of inquiry and 
philosophy. Socrates is regarded as their 
chief exponent. Strepsiades has a plan 
to send his dissolute son, Pheidippides, 
to the Thinking Shop, a school which will 
teach him how to solve all the family 
troubles. At first, the son refuses and the 
father goes in his stead. Socrates, in some 
very amusing scenes, finds the old man 
unteachable. The old man has too much 
resolute common sense to be deceived by 
the methods of the school. When the son 
later goes to the school, he becomes an 
accomplished practicioner of Unjust Rea- 
soning. lhe father gets revenge by set- 
ting fire to the Thinking Shop. 

In The Wasps, Aristophanes satirizes 
the Athenian fondness of litigation and 
law courts. Philocleon (lover of Cleon) 
has a mania for law courts and suits; 
Bdelycleon (hater of Cleon), his son, 
cures Philocleon by turning their house 
into a private court. The father satisfies 
his desire by trying the house dog for 
stealing a cheese. In the last part of the 
play, Philocleon happily turns from the 
law to the arts. The Peace is another plea 
for better relations with Sparta. 


Aristophanes’ next play, the remark- 
able and fanciful The Birds, is almost 
impossible to describe in a few sentences. 
Two Athenians, assisted by a chorus of 
birds, build ‘“‘Cloud-Cuckoo-Land” in the 
skies, so as to intercept communications 
between gods and men and to cut the 
gods off from the burnt-offerings on 
which they rely for food. Gods like Po- 
sendon and Heracles, amusingly char- 
acterized, appeal to the birds for help. 
The gods get their way only after grant- 
ing important favors. In inventiveness, 
fantasy and poetic genius The Birds has 





Foursquare 
By Marcaret WENTWORTH 


(Read by Miss Wentworth at the close of the 
first National High School Drama Conference held 
last June at Indiana University under the sponsor- 
ship of The National Thespian Society.) 


Foursquare my house is builded high; 
The rock below and above the sky. 


So let my life be built foursquare. 
And these be its aspects, broad and fair. 


East let Nature enter my mind, 
Beauty of earth and sea and wind, 


Of all that blossoms and bears increase, 
And the snow that gives us its crystal peace. 


South be the side I keep for folks; 
With their griefs and joys, their moods and 
jokes. 


Oh, never let me, by night or day, 
Be far from my fellow-men away! 


West let Art her magic bring; 
Let Music touch her golden string; 


Let Poetry, Drama, all Man has done 
Come into my life with the setting sun. 


North be the side where I sit apart 
And commune alone with the depths of my 
heart. 


Foursquare let my life be builded high. 
On the rock of truth and with God in the sky. 











never been surpassed. 


Lysistrata has been revised in many 
forms and has always enjoyed consider. 
able popularity. Under the leadership of 
Lysistrata, the women of the warrin 
nations refuse to associate with their hus- 
bands until peace has been declared. The 
Priestesses of Demeter is largely a satir- 
ical blow at Euripides. On a certain day 
of the festival of Demeter, women only 
participated. In this play, the women at 
this festival decide to protest to Euripides 
about his criticisms against their sex. 
Many scenes from Euripides’ plays are 
parodied. Finally, the women capture an 
elderly relative of Euripides who has at- 
tempted to defend him, and the play- 
wright promises to abuse them no more 
if they will release their captive. In The 
Frogs, one of Aristophanes’ best-known 
plays, Euripides is again attacked. Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides had died shortly before 
the play was produced. In the play, Dio- 
nysus, laments the fact that there are no 
tragic poets left in Athens, so he goes 
to Hades with his servant to find one. 
Aeschylus and Euripides engage in a con- 
test for the throne of tragedy, to be 
judged by Dionysus. Aeschylus, of course, 
is the winner. 

Women in Parliament is a satire on 
public life and certain political ideas. The 
women of the city steal their husbands’ 
clothes and take their places in the As- 
sembly. There they propose sweeping 
changes in government, some of them 
purposely ludicrous. Wealth has been 
called a moral allegory. The god Plutus, 
or Wealth, is pictured as blind. Chremy- 
lus, a poor and honest man, restores sight 
to Plutus with the aid of Asclepius. The 
god can now see the results of unjust 
distribution of wealth and proceeds to set 
matters right. 


These remarks about Aristophanes’ 
plays can do little to give you a true con- 
ception of his genius, for he was a writer 
of many talents. Just how can we de- 
scribe his work? It is not easy to do s0. 
First, though, it can be said that most 
of the general comments about Old 
Comedy are applicable to Aristophanes. 
Like his colleagues, he was a sharp po- 
litical satirist, an imaginative poet, an ac- 
complished jester. In all these, he equalled 
or excelled his rivals. Like all writers of 
comedy, he wrote for laughs, and in hun- 
dreds of ingenious ways, he got them. But 
like most men gifted with the comic 
spirit, he was a moralist, too. His drol- 
lery, his variety of invention, his rich 
sense of physical fun, are obvious at first 
glance. The underlying seriousness of his 
themes must not be overlooked. Many 
things in the world about him he believed 
to be venal and harmful. Against them, 
he let loose floods of thoughtful laughter. 
Even today, knowing little of his times 
and nothing of the man, we can join in 
the laughter which he created. We have 
much reason to be grateful to Aristo- 
phanes, first and perhaps greatest genius 
of comedy. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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Exercises in Dramatics 
by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 
Director for the Division of Speech, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 








The Actor Looks Away 


ad ON’T look 
where you 
speak.” ‘This 


may well become a 
slogan for many ama- 
teur players. The slo- 
gan should be kept in 
mind and observed at 
least half the time the 
actor is playing. Yes, 
at least half. 

In real life we don’t 
look into the faces of 
people as we talk with them unless we are 
terribly in earnest, or are questioning and 
anxious for the other’s reply, or we are 
excited. Yet in plays the untrained actor 
has an unquenchable urge to look into 
his companion’s face every moment he is 
speaking to him. Be careful of this ten- 
dency. Don’t do it. 

Learn to look away while you are 
speaking—rigat, left, across, out over the 
house, up, but not down. You must, of 
course, glance back often enough to keep 
the scene unified. You must never look 
into the audience. You, undoubtedly, 
know that. When one is thoughtful, or 
serious, or trying to recall, or philosophiz- 
ing, or embarrassed, his eyes may rove 
about the room, look into space, or watch 
his hands. This looking away is done 
usually on a player’s own lines, not while 
another character is speaking. Some- 
times when two are reminiscing togetner 
or speaking philosophically together they 
both look off. In the scene from Excur- 
sion below, Richard and Lollie are both 
gazing out over the water. 

Most authors, even if they sense the 
right way to play, do not indicate in the 
script where the player’s eyes should be 
focused. However, both Channing Pol- 
lock and Victor Wolfson in their plays 
The Fool and Excursion have suggested 
that the players look away while speak- 
ing. They will, however, glance back at 
their companions often enough to tighten 
the scenes. Remember, then, that for a 
good share of the time you “don’t look 
where you speak’. 





Prof. Franklin 


Exercises: 


Excursion* 


The story of Excursion centers about a crowd 
of New York City people taking a one-day ex- 
cursion to Coney Island on the S. S. Happiness. 





_* Reprinted from the complete text of the play, pub- 
lished by the Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y., by permission of the author 
and the publisher. For permission to use the play 
address inquiries to the Dramatists Play Service. 

** Copyright, 1922, by Channing Pollock. Reprinted by 
Permission of the author and Samuel French. For per- 
Mission to produce this play write Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. 
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The boat carries a “bizarre congregaton of pas- 
sengers, shop girls, serious thinkers, and upper- 
crust young folks.” 


Lollie: I won! 

Richard: You cheated! 

Lollie: I didn’t! 

Richard: Yes, you did! 

Lollie: I didn’t! Well, where are they? 

Richard: Now listen, don’t change the sub- 
ject. I tell you the shoot-the-shoots are the 
best of all, That certain tickling you get here 
—that certain whoops feeling, you know. 

Lollie (Laughs): Give me the ferris wheel, 
any time! 

Richard: Oh, Lollie, I wish I could. 

Lollie: Especially when it stops and you're 
way up high—and you're lord of all Coney 
Island ! 

Richard: We could grow old together up in 
a ferris wheel. 

Lollie: That would be fun! 

Richard: Gosh! This is beautiful! (They 
both laugh. The night has a sudden com- 
pletely sobering effect upon them. They stand 
quietly for a moment?) You know, this is the 
one thing I can remember. Ever since we were 
kids, Dad let us go down to the Island with 
Obadiah. The one thing I remember is stand- 
ing on the bench up in his cabin—staring at 
the stars. I used to think the lights of Coney 
Island stretched all the way home, followed 
me, do you know? (A silence, Lollie is staring 
up at the sky, He turns to her?) What's the 
matter, Lollie? 

Lollie (Quietly): Oh, I don’t know— it al- 
most makes me feel ashamed. (She gestures 
vaguely at the universe. A silence. They both 
stare at the sky.) 

Richard (Looking at her, seriously): Of 
what? 

Lollie (With a little shrug): Oh, the life 
I’ve got t’ start in living again in the morning, 
for instance—(She checks herself, stares out at 
the horizon) I wanted to be a landscape archi- 
tect once. 

Richard: You did? 

Lollie: Build parks for people, that sort of 
thing. 

Richard (Enthusiastically): Say that’s swell. 
Why don’t you? 

Lollie (Turns, laughs at him gently): You’re 
just a crazy kid, aren’t you! You think all you 
have to do is want to do something—and bingo 
—it’s done! (She stares out again.) 

Richard: Lollie! 

Lollie: Let’s forget it. Mr. Gimbel wouldn’t 
like for me to start designing parks—anyway— 
(She takes on the Personnel Manager's tone) 
the organization just couldn’t afford to let me 


go. 

Richard (Laughs. Then seriously): You're 
bitter aren’t you? 

Lollie: Am I? I don’t know. If I am, I 
have a right to be, I guess. (A silence. They 
stare straight out at the horizon.) Oh, look! 
A mist must be coming up. You can hardly 
see the lights on shore. (A pause. A fog-horn.) 

Richard (After a moment looking at her—as 
if he were trying to place her): You know, 
every now and then Lee brings home girls 
like you. 

* * + 


The Fool** 


Daniel Gilchrist is the assistant rector in his 
church. He is trying to live in his parish ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ. He is find- 
ing it difficult. In the following scene Claire 
often turns and walks away sometimes on ends 
of her speeches, sometimes during them. Dan- 
iel looks away when he is thinking deeply. 


A Christmas tree lighted stands upstage, 
right, near the chancel rail. A ladder stands 
near the tree. Two chairs are at L. C. 

(Daniel has been looking at the door through 
which Wadham made his exit. Now he mut- 
ters an apology for his forgetfulness and places 
the R. of the two chairs L. C. for her. She sits. 
He is back of chair, still looking off absent- 
mindedly. ) 

What’s the matter with you, Dan? 
hat on chair L.) 

Daniel: Nothing important. 

Clare: There will be if you insist on going 
around without an overcoat! (Looks at him 
narrowly. He crosses up stage to other chair 
L. C.) You’re too generous. (He is miles 
away.) I say you’re too generous, How are 
we going to be married if you go on giving 
things away! 

Daniel (Brings chair forward, sits. Laughs): 
Is generosity a fault in a husband? 

Clare: That depends. Is it true you’ve been 
giving away—well—large sums of money? 

Daniel: Who told you that? 

Clare: A little bird. (He laughs.) And that 
youve refused to take part of your income? 

Daniel: A little bird tell you that? 

Clare: Yes. 

Daniel: Must have been a cuckoo! 
both laugh.) 

Clare: Is it true? 

Daniel: About the money? Yes. 

Clare: Why? 

Daniel: Well, there’s the strike, and a good 
deal of unemployment and I’ve got so much. 
Why—I’ve got you! 

Clare: Let’s not talk about it now. Yes, 
let's! You’re so changed. I hardly know you. 
We don’t seem to want the same things any 
more. 

Daniel: What do you want, Clare? 

Clare: I want to be happy. 

Daniel: That’s exactly what I want! 

Clare: How can anybody be happy without 
money ? 

Daniel: How can anybody be happy with it? 
(She looks at him quickly.) Anyway, do you 
think people are? Happier than the people 
who have just enough? 

Clare: In our day and age there’s nothing 
worse than poverty! There’s nothing more 
degrading than having to skimp, and save, and 
do without, and keep up appearances! I’ve 
tried it—ever since my father died—and I 
know! I can’t do it any longer, and I won't, 
(Rises and goes up C.) 

Daniel (Follows her up C.): Clare! 

Clare (She turns to him, somewhat calmer, 
up C.): I don’t want to quarrel with you, 
Dan. I just want you to be sensible—I love 
you, but I love the good things of life, too. I 
like to be warm and comfortable. 

Daniel: You can be sure of that. 

Clare: But that’s only the beginning. -I 
want good clothes, and furs, and my car, and 
money to spend when I like. I want my own 
house, and my own servants, and a husband 
who amounts to something, I’m no different 
from other women of my class. (Jo ladder.) 

Daniel (Over to her): I hoped you were. 

Clare (Turns. She is getting angry): A 
year or two ago, people thought you were go- 
ing to be a bishop. Today you’ve made an 
enemy of every influential man in the church. 
All that may be very noble but I’m not noble, 
and I don’t pretend to be. I don’t feel any 
call to sacrifice myself for others, and I don’t 
think you have any right to ask it! (She turns 
away from him and walks a step R. He fol- 
lows her.) 

Daniel: I do ask it, Clare. 

Clare: You mean you're going on like this? 

Daniel: I mean I can’t give you expensive 
clothes, and servants, and a big house while 
all about us people are hungry, 

Clare: What do you propose to give me? 

Daniel: A chance to help. 

Clare: To help wash dishes, I suppose, in a 
three-room flat. 

Daniel: And to visit the sick, and befriend 
the friendless. 

Clare (Crosses front of two chairs and up 
above chair L.): A charming prospect! 
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Scenery for Many Plays 
every 


ITH 
\/ y effort possible 


being made to 
conserve materials for 
the defense program, 
it seems the opportune 
time to discuss a type 
of formalism that will 
reduce the financial 
cost for scenery to a 
minimum and _ pro- 
vide a type of setting 
that may be used for 
a great number of plays with little or no 
additional building or cost. 

Let me hasten to add that this setting 
is not a panacea for all scenic troubles 
and disorders. It has no magic quality 
that will transform its shape and color to 
provide a naturalistic setting for all types 
of plays. The unimaginative director who 
is dissatisfied with anything in the way of 
a setting that is not completely pictorial 
will not be happy with such a scheme as 
that suggested here. The setting that I 
propose to discuss is essentially formal in 
nature, it is neither pictorial or repre- 
sentational but provides for the director 
and actors a variable arrangement of 
acting areas and levels with the possibility 
of rearranging entrances and _ certain 
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architectural features where they can be 
best used to the advantage of a given 
play. 

With this two-fold purpose of releasing 
needed materials for the defense pro- 
gram and reducing the allowance for 
scenery, I want to abandon the European 
theatre in this discussion and take you 
to the center of our own country at the 
University of Iowa where such a setting 
has been constructed and been in service 
during the One Act Play Production 
Festival each year since 1939. During 
these three years this unit has been 
adapted and used in over three hundred 
one act plays as well as numerous experi- 
mental and full-length three act plays. 

It was in 1926 that the University Ex- 
tension Division, the Iowa’s Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Department of 
Speech under the direction of E. C. 
Mabie, presented their first One Act Play 
Production Festival. At this first festival, 
eight dramatic organizations from differ- 
ent localities throughout the state over- 
Came serious transportation and staging 
difficulties to present their plays at Iowa 
City. This first festival met with such 
favor among the communities within the 
state that it was decided to make it an 
annual affair and to widen its scope to 
include productions of high schools and 
junior colleges as well as the original 










































































Isometric drawing of set described by Prof. Gillette. 
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community groups. 

This Play Production Festival grew 
steadily in size and interest until in 1941 
we find that 103 different theatrical or- 
ganizations are listed on the play pro- 
gram. Witn the increased attendance at 
this festival and the resultant wide variety 
of settings demanded by them, the prob- 
lems of staging became increasingly more 
and more difficult. Since the University 
provided the scenery and properties for 
these productions, it became evident that 
the old drapery settings were no longer 
adequate. It was with the idea of meet- 
ing this extravagant demand that I set 
about to design some sort of a unit set- 
ting that would be flexible enough to 
meet the requirements of each play. On 
the face of it, it seemed an impossibility 
to design a single setting that could be 
used for exterior and interior alike, that 
could be a prison cell and then a living 
room or the front porch of a house in 
Indiana without prohibitive time re- 
quired to shift from one to the other. 
The success of the setting as it was con- 
structed and tested by the festival in 1939 
far exceeded my fondest expectations. 

The basic idea of this design is taken 
from the arrangement of the old Eliza- 
bethan public playhouse with its three 
principle acting areas of the middle or 
forestage, the inner below and_ inner 
above. By making these areas in them- 
selves flexible and by supplementing these 
with additional units in the form of stair- 
ways, levels, arches, doors and windows 
as well as plain flats, a wide variety of ar- 
rangements could be obtained. To any- 
one who has seen a Shakespearian pro- 
duction presented on a replica of an 
Elizabethan stage, the possibility of such 
a scheme will become evident. The prin- 
cipal problem was to keep the units neu- 
tral enough so they could be used for a 
wide variety of plays and flexible enough 
so that little time would be required for 
shifting. 

It so happens that the University 
Theatre at Iowa is blessed with consider- 
able stage floor space, so that the greatest 
problem of all, that of storage of the 
unit when the stage is used for other 
productions, was easily handled. The 
basic form of the setting is a unit nine 
feet deep by thirty-two feet long; within 
this structure is the inner below, two 
partial built-in stairways and the inner 
above. The whole structure is mounted 
on a wagon one foot high which in turn 
rolls on eight rubber tired 10” swivel 
castors. When the unit is stored, all the 
supplementary units, (and there are some 
sixty odd of these) such as the stairs, 
landings, flats, etc., are stored within the 
unit itself where they are protected and 
out of the way. 

If you will study the accompanying 
isometric drawing in conjunction with 
the photographs of the setting as it has 
been used for different productions, a few 
of its possible arrangements will become 
clear. 

The inner below is reached through 
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three openings on the down stage open- 
ing, two side openings and one large 
opening at the back. The central open- 
ing is 14’ long by 7’-6” high while to 
either side of it are two additional en- 
trances each 4’ wide. A series of small 
flats, each 4/-914” wide and 7’-5” high 
may be placed along a line behind the 
four columns, indicated by the “first 
plane” on the sketch, that will provide 
entrances and windows or completely 
block off the inner below if it is so de- 
sired. This group of small flats consists 
of the following: 6 planes, 2 doors, 1 
French door, 2 single windows, 1 double 
window, 2 archways, and 4 narrow 9” 
flats. They may be used in any com- 
bination in any one of the three positions 
indicated by the first, second or third 
planes shown on tne inner below. Since 
the plan of the inner above is identical 
with the inner below, these flats may be 
used in the same relative positions on the 
upper platform. A handrail consisting of 
seven small separate units may be placed 
along the down stage edge of the inner 
above, any one of which may be removed 
to provide access to the upper deck by dif- 
ferent arrangements of stairways. These 
same units may be used in any one of the 
three planes on the inner below as well. 

The upper level may be reached in a 
variety of ways by different arrangements 
of 4 stairway units and two landings. 
Built into the basic structure are two 
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partial stairways that are concealed when 
not in use by the trap and plug indicated 
in the drawing. By utilizing these run- 
ways and the smaller independent stair- 
ways, considerably less of the acting area 
is occupied by the stairs. Photograph No. 
1 shows the placing of tne stairway used 
for The Youngest. Here two of the inde- 
pendent stairs runs and one landing are 
placed end to end and at right angles to 
the wagon unit. These same stairs could 
be placed parallel with the wagon and 
would present a diagonal stair run across 
the face of the inner below. By using all 
the step units, placing the two higher 
forms back to back in the center of the 
stage a pyramidal form is obtained. These 
stairways may be used behind the inner 
below as well as on tne stage. You will 
see a stairway used in this position in the 
second photograph of the Stage Door set- 
ting. The steps are partially concealed 
by the actor down stage right. 

There is a second set of larger 12’ flats 
that are used to form the side walls of 
the middle stage area and at the same 
time tie the basic wagon unit to the 
tormentors. These flats may be butted 
to the basic set in three positions on each 
side. The majority of these flats are four 
feet wide and consist of the same general 
assortment of doors, windows, jogs, and 
plain flats used in the smaller 7’-6” series. 
The depth of the middle stage area can 
be regulated by rolling the wagon unit 





Scholarship Awards 


Contest Scholarship. Available to those 
demonstrating superior speech ability 
through effective participation in speech or 
drama contests. Above average general 
scholarship required. Value of scholar- 
ship, $200.00. i 

Alumni Scholarship. For men onls who 
wish to work toward the A. B. or B. L. I. 
degree. Same qualifications as Contest 
Scholarship but given by the Regional 
Alumni Associations of Emerson College. 
Value of scholarship, $200.00. 

For further information concerning these 
two scholarships, write Dean Howard H. 
Higgins, Emerson College, 130 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 











up or down stage and by making the cor- 
responding adjustment of the side wall 
flats. Since these side wall units are inter- 
changeable this permits placing the 
wagon unit at an angle with the pro- 
scenium as is shown in the photograph 
of The Youngest. 

With but the slightest amount of build- 
ing, this setting has been adapted to meet 
the needs of numerous plays. The hand 
rail and office gate were all that was 
needed to present an interesting office 
arrangement for What A Life, shown in 
the third photograph. Smokey, a new 
script in the experimental series, called 
for two cells in a back country jail. Two 
window flats across the back of the inner 
below and bars across the down stage 
side with a partition between these, con- 
verted the inner below into a rather 
convincing jail. Unfortunately the photo- 
grapn of the setting for Coriolanus was 
taken from too close a position to show it 
in its entirety. The similarity of the basic 
structure to the Elizabethan stage made 
it extremely easy to convert it into a 
modified adaptation of the older theatre 
by the addition of the masking columns, 
balustrade and additional step units. 
Another experimental play, The Image, 
the sixth photograph, illustrates one of 
the plans possible with the two smaller 
step units, two landing and the built-in 
stair runs. The inner below is frequently 
left open, to reveal the cyclorama and 
appropriate cut-outs as shown here. 

No ceiling is used in any of the set-ups. 
The inner above, when it is not used in 
the action, can be almost completely 
blacked out by careful focusing of lights 
until one is hardly conscious of it. This 
is rather clearly shown in the settings for 
both Stage Door and What A Life. 

The one requirement of the paint job 
on such a setting is that it be completely 
neutral and not too flat. Our setting has 
been painted twice, once a gray and 
again a tan, but in each case the base coat 
has been applied by scrumbling several 
different hues of approximately the same 
degree of brilliance together and then 
spattering. This has presented an inter- 
esting finish that receives lights well and 
eliminates the monotony of a flat paint 
job. 

(With the next issue we'll move back into the 


European theatre for a discussion of additional 
interesting scenic forms.) 
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This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays at the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian Senior Councilor and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 








Three-Cornered Moon 


(As produced and directed by Earl W. Blank 
at Berea College) 


Three-Cornered Moon. A comedy-drama in three acts 
by Gertrude Tonkonogy. Modern Dress. 5 men, 4 
women. One interior. Roya.ty, 25. Samuel French, 
25 West 45th St., New York. 


Suitability 


S a smart, fast-moving comedy, TJ hree- 
A Cornered Moon can be surpassed 
by few plays. It has no wonder- 
ful message to dispatch to the world other 
than being a good sport. It just wishes 
to give people a good, long laugh. The 
characters are so manipulated that there 
are no “weak sisters” in the play. Every- 
one is a distinct character even though 
he may not have as many lines as an- 
other. After all, Stanislavsky says, “There 
are no small parts, there are only small 
actors.” 


Plot 


Mama Rimplegar has unwisely invested 
her small fortune in stocks, which go the 
way of all poor investments. When the 
“ultra-ultra” Rimplegars, Elizabeth, Ken- 
neth, Douglas, and Ed, learn of this, they 
go completely haywire until Dr. Alan 
Stevens, an old friend, straightens them 
out by telling them, of all things, they 
must go to work. 

Elizabeth studies shorthand and typing 
while she works at a selling job; Ed gets 
a job as a swimming instructor; Douglas 
plays a saxophone in a swing band; and 
Kenneth continues his duties as a law 
clerk, studying for his bar exams in the 
meantime. Dr. Stevens takes a room in 
their home so that the rent will help out. 
The sore thumb in the house is Elizabeth’s 
boy friend, Donald, who is an irresponsi- 
ble, wide-eyed novelist without any pub- 
lished works. He lives with them and off 
them while he is “creating beauty.” 

After about six months, the boys’ good 
spirits wear thin and they raise plenty of 
the well-known cane because Donald is 
not contributing anything to the upkeep. 
Dr. Stevens, again coming to the rescue, 
has found a vacancy in a_publisher’s 
office that Donald may be able to fill. 
With a great deal of persuasion the novel- 
ist leaves the house headed for the pub- 
lisher. A little later he returns with 
flowers for Elizabeth and a new idea 
for his novel. He has not gone near the 
prospective job. 

Elizabeth, coming out of her idealistic 
love for Donald, throws him out of her 
life completely, and tells Dr. Stevens she 
is going to marry him and for him never 
to talk about her soul. She wants a con- 
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ventional husband and lots of conven- 
tional children. 

Kenneth passes the bar exam, which 
means more money coming in; Donald 
relieves their burden by moving out; Dr. 
Stevens and Elizabeth are to be married, 
and the “crazy Rimplegars” go on their 
merry ways, poorer but happier. 


Casting 


Our director chose the following for 
his cast: 

Elizabeth was able to create much bore- 
dom in her voice for the first act and 
turn it into good sportsmanship for the 
rest of the play. She was below average 
height and brown-haired. Because of the 
majority of men in the play, her feminine 
contrast was emphasized. 

Mama Rimplegar was a large girl who 
was padded to give a matronly appear- 
ance. The director gave her many pieces 
of business, such as fingers to her lips in 
over concentration, which helped to give 
the effect of an addled condition. 

Ed, the youngest son, was very adoles- 
cent in his actions and noisy. He, like 
all the Rimplegars, dramatized in broad 
strokes everything he did. 

Kenneth was slow-moving, and pro- 
duced supposedly Harvard boredom and 
accent. In the last two acts he spoke and 
acted naturally. 

Douglas, the one who wishes to become 
an actor, looked very much like a Latin 
and moved with the air of one who would 





Glendon Gabbard 


ANY of you directors will recall the 
able manner in which Mr. Gabbard 
presented the staging of Death Takes a 
Holiday. Here Mr. Gabbard does as able 
a job with the completely different and very 
hilarious comedy, Three-Cornered Moon. 
Mr. Gabbard not only designed and exe- 
cuted the setting but he played the part of 
the poet, Donald. At present Mr. Gabbard 
is doing work toward his Master's degree in 
speech at Louisiana State University where 
he has appeared in two university theatre 
productions, The Far Off Hills and Out- 
ward Bound. 


To me Three-Cornered Moon seems an 
excellent senior class play. It is com- 
pletely clean when the swearing has been 
deleted and this can be done with no harm 
to the effectiveness of the comedy. It offers 
splendid characterizations which are easily 
understood and it cleverly preaches good 
sportsmanship. 


I am particularly pleased to present this 
play at this time, hoping that it is not too 
late to be used by many directors this spring. 
It has not been done so many times that it 
has lost its novelty and this is a factor de- 
cidedly in its favor. 











like to become “arty.” 

Donald, the novelist, was a tall man 
who could become impulsively happy one 
minute and be in the “depths of despair” 
in the next. For three months before pro- 
duction he allowed his hair to grow, and 
just before production washed it so that 
it would “bush out.” The effect was very 
comical and added a good deal to his 
character. 

Jenny, the Czechoslovakian maid, was 
a short, thick-set girl who banged doors, 
yelled at the Rimplegars and did pretty 
much as she pleased. She was dressed 
with her slip showing and her maid’s cap 
and apron awry. 

Kitty was a sweet, simple type of girl 
who could giggle sufficiently. She was 
dressed in a full skirt, a tight, red sweater, 
high heels, and a red bow in her hair, 
She would believe anything any one told 
her and played seriously throughout her 
scene. 

Dr. Stevens possessed a mature voice 
and appearance which contrasted with 
the youth of the other characters. He was 
tall and handsome with reddish brown 
hair. 


Directing 


The mood of the play is comedy with 
serious scenes interspersed to allow an 
audience breathing spells from laughter. 
These scenes, however, still possess a 
humor that is not so laugh-provoking. 

All of the swear words can be replaced 
with words that are just as effective. This 
seems to be the best way of doing the 
play since amateurs swear so inexpertly 
on the stage and because swearing so 
often is superfluous. Perfect, or near-per- 
fect, timing is very important to get the 
best comedy effects. The table scenes are 
unusually difficult in presenting them 
naturally. For the second set dinner scene 
the following arrangement was_ used: 
Keeping the center of the audience in 
mind, Mrs. Rimplegar was placed to the 
right front of the table with her back 
to the audience. She was placed here to 
make the scene seem more natural and 
because she leaves the table a great deal. 
Donald sat almost parallel to the audience 
on the upstage right of the table, out 
from the table far enough to clear Mrs. 
Rimplegar. Elizabeth was placed at the 
left center back with Kenneth and Ed 
on her left, Ed situated out a little to 
clear for Kenneth. When Dr. Stevens sat 
down, he was on Donald’s right. 


The greatest difficulty in presenting 
this play lies in waiting for laughs so that 
no plot or good comedy lines are missed. 
To keep up the tempo cues must be 
picked up instantly and ad libs added for 
naturalness. 

A speech problem lies in the part of 
Kenneth who speaks with a “Harvard 
accent ;” Kenneth used stage speech in 
the first act, with a change to general 
American speech in the last two acts. 

These people are gay, smart and witty. 
Actors portraying them should be able to 
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produce this effect without an obvious 
van | effort. 
re Stage Problems 
r0- Staging this play requires only one in- 
nd | terior, a combination living room and 
hat | dining room. 
ery A model, 4%” to a foot, was designed 
his | from the picture of the Broadway set in 
the script. This was translated into our 
vas | final set on the stage. 
yrs, Working with a medium brown back- 
tty } ground, a large wallpaper pattern, of our 
sed | own design, was stenciled onto the flats. 
‘ap The color of the pattern was a dark shade 
of gray to give the illusion of old, yet ex- Stage set for Three-Cornered Moon. Photograph taken by William Welsh of Troupe 401 
irl pensive wallpaper. of the National Thespians, Berea College Academy, Berea, Ky. 
vas Then, green and yellow in many dif- 
er, | ferent shades were worked into the set. ites, den wiline-e aeons our planned budget. The costume prob- 
ur. | The base boards, the doors and archway, their productions in this department are lem did not enter because of the modern 
ld | the book cases, the fireplace and mirror urged to communicate with Dr. Blank. We dress. Royalty, publicity, set construction, 
ver | were bright yellow. Yellow molding deco- are interested only in plays for the high and miscellaneous items were the main 
rated the set in the corners of the dining ye apr theatre. yeaa of ene td ” expenses. 
ice | room, on the partition in the center of a Ee -— aay 
ith | the stage, on the end of the flat behind ae Publicity 
vas | the book case and in the corner of the For several weeks previous to produc- 
wn } living room by the fireplace. The drapes Costuming tion the local town paper carried an item 
at the window were predominantly green a a a each week concerning the progress of the 
with colored flowers worked in. Ordinary Rie ditties ikea one end _ en a play. Posters were placed all over the 
kitchen chairs were changed into smart costumes. The lees doce a a town and campus. Some were taken to 
ih | Same room chairs with green, white- ve furnished by the cast “ain their © ¢arby towns and communities. | 
an 08 sa seats and = a - = own clothes and borrowing from friends. On the room-to-room public address 
a a tacit sneha ane alae org The Rimplegar family knows how to Aap Aes os — — — ere 
ines: diel pict satel dite iis ial aaaiel ress and should wear clothes in up-to- ing swing music was play a 
ry US» the-date taste, even when they lose their advertising the play with a scene from 
ed | sprayed with a light green paint to add money, though they must be more eco- the play. This created much interest in 
his | ‘ichness. Five floral pictures added an eee the performances. Talks were given in 
he | unusual touch to brighten the set. The manila: alt tn cotta: sslesiile 
tly | chair by the fireplace was covered with Make-up Th tect Can Cie play wes'a Red 
so | a large designed slip cover with a blue q ree 
or- | background and rose and white colored Everyone except Mama Rimplegar way cen nls ee eee ae ae eee 
he | flowers. Bright colored books were placed W©4"S straight make-up. She was made = 18 a good publicity item. 
re | in the book cases. Plain, white cups and quite motherly-looking. Dr. Stevens was a 
m | saucers were painted orange with tempera 8/V&" 4 mustache to add more maturity 
ne to add color to the dining room table. than the rest of the players. As literature this is no great play that 
d: For the hallway two long boards were Budget will live down through the ages. It is a 
in | nailed onto the flats, one at the bottom fresh, typical Broadway comedy that gives 
i tek dee ater fee font chon Thane T hree-Cornered Moon cost the Berea an audience and a cast a good time in 
ck | smaller boards were nailed vertically be- Players $80.04, which was $20 less than watching it and performing it. 
to | tween these two about three feet apart. 
nd The boards and the exposed squares of COSTUME PLOT 
al, the flats were painted brown for a wain- 
on scoting effect. CHARACTER ACT I ACT Il ACT III 
ut Back of the dining room door several Douglas ..... Blue pants, tan shirt, brown shoes, | Grey striped suit, blue shirt, brown | Red striped pa- 
rs. flats were erected. A cabinet with paper brown socks. > a brown socks, bright striped 0 nly te 
he plates painted bright colors and a table are 5 — . ‘ — pers. ae 
Ed and chair with table cloth and bright ee anette rag a eee eh sod ag ae ee ‘without coat 
to pitcher were placed in front of the flats : tan raincoat. _ ee and tie. 
sat | which made bso kitchen backing. ee ee ea a 
A li . de b boltin tufted house coat, white Turkish shoes, navy blue hat with large 
celling piece was made y g towel. feather. 
ng two five-foot flats together, end to end, DE -tvenace Black dress, wales apron, white 
at and covering them with corrugated paper, eee ere vin white shirt, | White sweat shirt, gym shoes, blue | Same as Act II. 
d. the corrugation turned in to give the bot- cage ~ oo hat, saddle shoes, pants, dark blue sweater. 
be tom a smooth appearance. Elizabeth .... | Red ma silk dress, navy blue | Navy blue dress, red belt and | Bright blue satin 
or | An interesting device for covering up a a an oe ee ee ae) ieee 
a mistake arose out of a dark streak on pers. 
fl me of the tate in the dining wom | OO ------ a ie ae ee ew Oe | ie ee ee ee | ee 
rd | Rather than repaint the whole flat some- | shoes, gray overcoat, green hat. 
in | one suggested covering it with powder. } Pr Stevens. | Tighe tp “wit white shirt “wan | Ldht Blue wut, white shirt, yel | Same as Act TH 
ral Some regular face powder from the tie, tan coat. dark blue socks. 
make-up room worked nicely by simply | Kitty ----~ ro y= pF 
Ly: patting out the smudge with a powder leather pumps (high heels), white 
to puff collars and cuffs, red hair ribbon. 
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Edited by HAROLD TURNEY 
Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Male Animal 


A Warner Brothers Film 
Ji as Many a true word is spoken 


in jest, many a serious thought is 

expressed in a motion picture or a 
stage comedy. The Male Animal, by 
James Thurber and Elliott Nugent, is an 
example. As a stage play, it kept New 
Yorkers laughing through sixty weeks of 
a Broadway run last season, and it has 
been panicking audiences from coast-to- 
coast in professional stock company, com- 
munity, and collegiate theaters ever since. 


As a motion picture it was considered 
one of the funniest films ever produced 
at the Warner’s studio. Even the con- 
servative Nugent, who directed the play, 
said it shaped up as a more amusing 
film than it was a stage production. Such 
an admission, incidentally, is quite un- 
usual, as the versatile Nugent played the 
starring role during the footlights run. 


All of which stamps The Male Animal 
as something quite special in the way of 
modern comedies. Nevertheless, with all 
its emphasis on fun, the play is built 
around the very serious theme of safe- 
guarding the right of free speech. 


Thurber and Nugent chose to put over 
their point with a barrage of laughs, 
rather than with a direct attack of serious 
drama. They made their central char- 
acter, played in the film by Henry Fonda, 
a serious-minded young college professor 
who believes that a teacher’s business 1s 
“to be impartial, to bring what light we 
can into this muddled world—to try to 
follow truth.” 


They allowed him to run head-on into 
the opposition of a trustee, interpreted by 
Eugene Pallette, who believes that any 
ideas which do not coincide with his own 
are dangerous and that “nothing is bigger 
than the new football stadium.” 


Through a series of hilarious situations, 
involving a university home-coming, a 
football rally, and the big game, and 
some amusingly contrived romantic com- 
plications, they built to their climax—the 
clash between the professor and _ the 
trustee. 

They cunningly jockeyed their profes- 
sor into the position as champion of free 
speech by having him innocently an- 
nounce that he is going to read a letter 
by Bartolomeo Vanzetti to one of his 
classes. The letter, to be read with others 
by Lincoln and General Sherman, as ex- 
amples of eloquent composition by un- 
trained writers, expresses no_ political 
ideas and is not at all inflammatory or 
seditious. To the trustee, who hasn’t the 
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slightest idea what it is about, it is dan- 
gerous because Vanzetti, an anarchist, 
wrote it. 

While they made their buildup to the 
climax all comedy, Thurber and Nugent 
pitched out straight drama when they 
put their free speech champion up before 
a crowded college auditorium to defy 
the trustee by reading the letter. They 
gave the professor a ringing speech to de- 
liver, one that brought Henry Fonda a 
spontaneous burst of applause from 250 
extra players when he recited it for the 
cameras and micropnones on a Warner’s 
sound stage. 


Then, having punched home their 
serious point with such resounding 
phrases as “we hold the fortress of free 
thought and free speech in this place this 
afternoon,” they romped back to comedy 
for a laugh-packed finish. 


Thurber and Nugent are far from 
pioneers in the art of putting across a 
serious idea in a comedy. A man called 
Shakespeare did a neat job of it, quite 
a span of centuries ago. The movies have 
been doing it for years. After they had 
played the gangsters straight for thrills, 
they put them into their places by poking 
ridicule at them in comedies. 


S a stage play, The Male Animal had 

one setting—the living room in the 
home of the college professor. As a mo- 
tion picture it was given thirty-eight 
studio settings and an established campus 
for background. Pomona College, at 
Claremont, California, is the educational 
institution which doubled for Midwestern, 
the university of the story. Midwestern 
is popularly supposed to represent Ohio 
State University, alma mater of authors 
Thurber and Nugent. Beyond naming 
Michigan as the big game rival, the play- 
wrights do not identify Midwestern, how- 
ever. Characters, situation, and incidents 
are all fictional. 

The company worked three full days 
on the Pomona campus. Twelve principal 
players and seventy-five technical per- 
sonnel made the round trip of eighty 
miles between studio and campus each 
day. 

Screen Actor’s Guild regulations made 
a variation of “carrying coals to New- 
castle” necessary. Motor busses carried 
250 “collegians,”’ all registered film ex- 
tras, to the Pomona campus while more 
than twice 250 real-life co-eds and male 
collegians stood on the sidelines. 


URING the football-rally sequence, 


Olivia de Havilland, co-star with 
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BEST PICTURES OF 1941 


LISTED IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE 


A* SELECTED BY JUNIOR FILM 
CRITICS (8 to 14 years of age) AND 
FOUR-STAR CLUB (14 to 19) OF NA. 
TIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW: Sergeant 
York, Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde, Blossoms 
in the Dust, How Green Was My Valley, 
A Yank in the R. A. F., The Little Foxes, 
Dumbo, Dive Bomber, Citizen Kane, Meet 
john Doe. 


* * 


S SELECTED BY FILM CRITICS OF 
THE AIR, association of all New York 
Radio Film Critics: Best Film, Sergeant 
York ; Best Production, How Green Was My 
Valley; Best Direction, John Huston for 
The Maltese Falcon; Best Actor, Gary 
Cooper for Sergeant York; Best Actress, 
Bette Davis for The Little Foxes ; Best Sup- 
porting Player, Sidney Greenstreet for The 
Maltese Falcon; Best Musical Score, Dum- 
bo; Best Photography, Here Comes Mr. 
jordan ; Most Likely Newcomer, Joan Leslie 
for Sergeant York. 
* * * 


S SELECTED BY COMMITTEE ON 

EXCEPTIONAL PHOTOPLAYS OF 
NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW: Best 
Film, Citizen Kane; Best Foreign Language 
Film, Pepe Le Moko; Best Documentary, 
The Forgotten Village; Ten Next Best, 
Citizen Kane, How Green Was My Valley 
The Little Foxes, The Stars Look Down, 
Dumbo, High Sierra, Here Comes Mr. For- 
dan, Tom, Dick and Harry, The Road to 
Kanzibar, Lady Eve. 


* + * 


AS SELECTED BY REVIEWING COM- 
MITTEE OF NATIONAL BOARD 
OF REVIEW: How Green Was My Valley, 
Sergeant York, Citizen Kane, Here Comes 
Mr. Fordan, The Little Foxes, Dumbo, The 
Philadelphia Story, Blossoms in the Dust, 
Meet Fohn Doe, One Foot in Heaven. 
* * * 


S SELECTED BY THE NATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCILS OF 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW: 
Sergeant York, Blossoms in the Dust, Here 
Comes Mr. Fordan, The Little Foxes, Meet 
John Doe, One Foot in Heaven, The Phila- 
delphia Story, Cheers For Miss Bishop, 
Fantasia, Citizen Kane. 
* * * 


S SELECTED BY 546 REPRESENTA- 

TIVE AMERICAN €RITICS AND 
REVIEWERS FROM 432 ELIGIBLE 
FEATURES IN A POLL CONDUCTED 
BY THE FILM DAILY: Gone With the 
Wind (452 votes), Sergeant York (413), 
*The Philadelphia Story (358), Citizen 
Kane (341), *Here Comes Mr. Jordan 
(248), *The Little Foxes (243), Kitty Foyle 
(233), The Great Dictator (229), Meet 
John Doe (218), Blossoms in the Dust 
(153), *The Long Voyage Home (151), 
*The Letter (92), Cheers for Miss Bishop 
(89), Man Hunt (82), Escape (73), 
Dumbo (71). 


* Adapted from stage plays. 


Do you agree with these selections or do 
you differ with them? From your own 
movie attendance, make a suggestive list of 
the ten best pictures and compare it with 
the above preferences. Hold your selection 
until the Academy Awards and see how the 
artists and technicians of Hollywood agree 
or differ with you. 
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Henry Fonda, 
Jack Carson, 
Olivia de Hav- 
illand in the 
photoplay ver- 
sion of The 
Male Animal. 








Henry Fonda, playing the role of a co-ed, 
led a cheer with all the acrobatics of a 
real college cheer leader. She was coached 
for the feat by Dwain Oakley, assistant 
yell king at the University of Southern 
California. 

S. C.’s famed Trojan band also turned 
out in full force and uniform to provide 
authentic college music for the rally. Pete 
Conn, the band’s director, guided the 
bandsmen from the sidelines as they went 
through their entire routine for mythical 
Midwestern U’s rally, which was com- 
plete with bonfire, serpentines, co-eds, 
and cheers. Actor Bobby Barnes led the 
band as drum major. He learned his 
baton twirling from Tom Walker, na- 
tional champion drum major, who won 
his title in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
national convention competition a year 
ago. ; 

A mammoth bonfire was built and 
burned for the rally, which was filmed 
on the Warner’s ranch at Calabasas, with 
300 extra players participating. Fred 
Ponedel, studio special effects artist, built 
the bonfire, extending sixty feet above 
ground level, by using telegraph poles as 
framework, dry goods boxes for fuel. In- 
side the framework a network of gas pipes 
and jets was concealed. This made it 
possible for Director Nugent to conserve 
his fire for several scenes. When a camera 
take was completed, the gas was shut off, 
and studio firemen doused the ignited 
bases. The firemen had a 3000-gallon 
water tank, a pump, and 3,500 feet of 
two-inch fire-hose on hand for their job. 
While new camera setups were made, 
workmen piled dry boxes, from a three- 
truck supply of reserve fuel, on the pyre. 
The net result was not only the biggest 
but the most enduring flame tribute ever 
paid to King Football. 

The rally itself followed the college 
formula, from the torchlight serpentine 
to cheers for coach and team and old 
grads’ impassioned’ declarations — that 
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“we're gonna go out there and fight for 
old Midwestern !” 

Twenty busses and a fleet of company 
automobiles deposited the “collegians” on 
the rally field promptly at seven o’clock 
on the first evening of the two-night 
celebration. Eighteen studio trucks had 
the equipment, including enough lights 
to illuminate a modern city, on the 
ground two hours earlier. 

When the talent arrived, six assistants 
gave them torches and strung them about 
the bonfire in a great circle. Then, 
Nugent gave the signal to start the fire 
and the torches. When the flames were 
going full blast, the band cut loose and 
headed a blaring parade toward the fire. 

Nugent made three long shots of the 
action. Later, during bonfire repairs, he 
herded his principals onto a colors-draped 
stand which bore a huge sign, “Welcome 
Alumni,” and grouped his atmosphere 
cheerers in benches out front. The oratory 
then started, with the fire running com- 
petition in the background. Thus the 
company worked until daybreak the next 
morning. 


HE Midwestern-Michigan football 
game, discussed only in the stage play, 
provides real gridiron thrills in the film. 
Two teams, comprised of former Pacific 
Coast Conference stars, put on a realistic 
battle for the cameras. Jesse Hibbs, all- 
American tackle for the late Howard 
Jones at Southern California, coached 
Don De Fore, the actor who scores the 
winning touchdown for Midwestern. 
The actual game was shot on a foot- 
ball field near Hollywood before empty 
bleechers and the crowd reactions on a 
Warner’s sound stage. A grandstand sec- 
tion had been built up from the floor and 
crowded with 300 “collegiate” atmosphere 
players. Occupying box seats in front 
were Olivia de Havilland, Joan Leslie, 
Jack Carson, and Eugene Pallette. 
Director Nugent stood a lone platform, 


facing the stand. He represented the en- 
tire squads of Midwestern U and Michi- 
gan, locked in battle. With his hand, he 
held a loud speaker microphone to his 
lips, and gave a play-by-play description 
of the game. He got no blocking on his 
touchdown plays, and no help when he 
held the line. In fact, he had no team- 
mates, and no opponents, 

“We, that would be Midwestern, have 
the ball in midfield. We’re about to try a 
pass. Our passer fades back, cocks his arm, 
and heaves. Our receiver is in the clear. It 
looks like he’ll catch it! No, he drops it.” 

The “fans” settled back with a moan, 
when Nugent and his loud _ speaker 
muffed the pass. They had a chance to 
cheer on the next play, however. He 
shook his star quarterback loose on a 
trick play. 

‘“He’s out in the open. It looks like 
he’ll go all the way! There’s a tackler 
cutting in fast. He missed. Wally’s over! 
It’s a touchdown !” 

After he’d scored for the _ crowd, 
Nugent tossed aside the loud speaker to 
make the same touchdown for close-ups 
of the principals. 

Then back to the crowd again. He 
still had to put the game on ice. Michi- 
gan was coming back for blood. 

“Thirty seconds to go,’ boomed 
Nugent, putting the ball back in play. 
“Michigan is marching. A man is in the 
clear. He’s crossing our thirty, our twen- 
ty, he’s down to the ten, to the five. 
Wally’s closing in. He’s diving. He nails 
him on the one-yard line.” 

The fans were limp. So was Nugent 
after that tackle. 

“Time for one more play. Will they 
make it? The ball is snapped! It doesn’t 
go over. The gun booms. The game is 
over. We win!” 

The crowd went wild. Nugent wiped 
his brow with a handkerchief, and asked 
for a glass of water. It had been a tough 
game. 
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the high school level. 





With the Radio Editor 


A page published for teachers and students interested in radio activities at 
Comments and suggestions from readers are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Department of Speech, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 





Vitamins And Cream Puffs 


1S 


education,” says the old-fashioned 
school-marm, looking severely down 
her nose. “We should listen only to learn, 
and the only worth while programs on 


“T HE primary function of radio 


the air are the educational ones.” 
}>° 


“Baloney! 


scribbles Henry to Homer 


on the fly-leaf of his history book. “We 
get enough of that in school. Why should 
we take all the fun out of radio by always 
tryin’ to learn something? I listen for 
amusement. Nix on the educational pro- 
grams. Give me Charlie McCarthy and 


a swing band.” 


“I listen only to the news broadcasts,” 
says the husband. “Radio interests me 
only as a means of keeping abreast of 


world events.” 


“And I get news with every meal 
whether I like it or not,” complains his 
long-suffering wife. “I’d like a little music 
with my dinner. Lowell Thomas lost his 
glamour-boy standing with me a long time 
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; Defend Democray 


N THIS critical period in our nation- 
al history, it is an obligation of 
schools and colleges to support the 

American way of life. No more fitting 
way to do this can be devised than the 
production of a play that combines 
entertainment with a purpose. 

This season we recommend these new 
plays. All are splendid vehicles for sup- 
porting and defending our democracy. 

AMERICAN PASSPORT—Cast of 4 


males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LAND OF LIBERBTY—Cast of 3 males 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

LOVING ENEMTIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

AMERICA FIERST—€ast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

LEASE ON LIBERBTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

JOHN DOE, AMERICAN—Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 

SADIE OF THE WU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 

NATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 
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National Defense Programs 


T would be a fine thing if Thespian Radio 

Workshop students would begin writing 
and building their programs around National 
Defense and the war effort. Not the usual 
type of oratory and sentimentalism about 
democracy, because I believe that enough of 
that sort of thing is being done by others. 
Somehow I have a feeling that most Amer- 
icans do not need to be sold on their coun- 
try and their form of government. They 
already believe in its solidly. 

But thousands of Americans who want to 
kelp do not know what to do. The house- 
wife, the high school boy or girl, office work- 
ers—what can they do to help out? 

If Thespians who are broadcasting would 
consult their local defense councils, the local 
Red Cross Chapters, and other similar agen- 
cies, they would be given exact information 
as to what the civilian can do to help. 

This information worked into the programs 
of the group would be a real contribution to 
the giant task of mobilizing America for a 
total war effort. Any Thespian ought to be 
willing and proud to participate. 

















ago.” 

yr so it goes. Everybody seems to feel 
that there can be only one possible reason 
for listening to radio, and that that reason 
is his reason. 


Variety of Reasons 


I listen to the radio for a variety of 
reasons. Certainly I depend upon it to 
a great extent to keep me informed 
promptly as to world events; most assured- 
ly I sometimes get a great deal of amuse- 
ment from it; I’m sure that I’ve derived 
a great deal of pleasure and aesthetic en- 
joyment from the many types of music 
that come from my loud speaker; and I 
would have to be a consummate dolt not 
to have absorbed a great deal of education 
via the air waves during the past decade. 

I like to think of radio listening as par- 
taking of food. Surely, if one has a wide 
variety of foods spread out before him, 
some containing proteins, some starches, 
some loaded with precious vitamins— 


some in tne form of refreshing salads, 


others in the form of tasty desserts—he 
would be foolish to select only one food 
meal after meal, day after day. The per- 
son who eats only desserts will lose his 
health; likewise the person who partakes 
of meat only must eventually die—of 
boredom, if not of some serious physical 
ailment. 

As with food, so with radio listening. A 
balanced diet is essential, and it should 
be a diet containing all of the essential 
elements, from soup to cream puffs. 


Your Radio Scripts 


We shall be interested in receiving radio scripts 
(fifteen-minute programs) prepared by you and/or 
your students on the subject of national defense 
and the war effort. The best scripts will be made 
available to all Troupes next fall. We are inter. 
ested only in original scripts which have already 
been performed over a radio station. Manuscripts 
must be neatly typed. An effort will be made to 
find a publisher for those scripts considered out. 
standing. Mail to the National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











After all, radio programs are a great 
deal like foods in their variety and their 
individual characteristics. The University 
of Chicago Round Table, and the Ameri- 
can Town Meeting of the Atr are good 
solid meat courses. Very nearly as solid 
and nourishing, but prepared with higher 
flavoring, are Cavalcade of America and 
The World Is Yours. The Hour of Charm 
is a tasty salad. Metropolitan Opera, the 
Sunday Evening Hour, and other musical 
and dramatic programs of high calibre 
are high in vitamin content (not most 
daytime serials; they are like munching 
cheap candy between meals—bad for 
you). Henry Aldrich, Charlie McCarthy, 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Blondie and 
Dagwood, Jack Benny, as well as bands- 
men Ray Noble, Benny Goodman, and a 
host of others, make excellent desserts. 
And no radio diet is complete without an 
occasional taste of all of these. 

What I’m trying to say is, don’t limit 
yourself to one type of program. Try to 
discover the values in all types. Don't 
decide that you like one thing and give 
up all of the others. Don’t let the idea 
grow upon you that you listen for only 
one reason. You should listen for many 
reasons. 

The next time you tune in a program, 


don’t ask yourself, “Is this my kind of 


program?” and then tune it out if it hap- 
pens to be something which you don’t cus- 
tomarily listen to. Rather, listen to the 
program carefully and _ experimentally, 
then ask yourself the following questions: 

“Just what type of program was this? Was it 
an educational program, a program for aesthetic 
appreciation, a general informational program. 
or was it one designed simply for amusement?’ 

“Was the purpose of this program a worth 
while one?” ° 

“Was the script written in such a way as to 
achieve the purpose?” 

“Was the production skillfully done? Was 
the acting or playing done well and sincerely, 
were the transitions smooth, was the pace 
right?” 

“In general, did the program give me a feeling 
of satisfaction? Did I get from it what I should 
have received?” 

It all boils down to the inevitable and 
essential questions of criticism in all fields. 
What was attempted? Was the attempt 
worth while? Was it accomplished fully 
and satisfactorily? If not, wherein lay the 
failure? If so, wherein lay the success? 

In other words, set your standards, then 
develop an appreciation of good programs 
of all types. Make the test not “What 
type of program is this”, but “How good 
a representative of its type is this pro- 
gram?” For intelligent listening calls for 
a wide, varied, and balanced diet of good 
programs in all fields. 
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News about interesting and important events in the field of high school dramatics. 
Dramatics directors are urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major 
activities from month to month. 


Van, West. Va. 


EMBERS of the Dramatics Club of the 

Sherman High School of Seth, W. Va., were 
guests of honor at an impressive initiation cere- 
mony held by members of Thespian Troupe No. 
316 at the Van High School on November 7, 
Parents of Thespians were also present for the 
happy occasion. (Sherman High School has since 
established Thespian Troupe No 212.) 

Troupe No. 316 was established a year ago by 
Miss Mellrose Higginbotham. As its first project of 
lat spring the new troupe entered The Happy 
journey in the Regional Drama Festival held at 
Charleston, The 1940-41 season came to a close 
with a theatre party in May. The program for the 
fall semester of this year included the Thespian 
play and a Christmas banquet for the football 
team. Spring semester activities call for entry in 
the state drama festival, an anniversary party, a 
May-day festival, a banquet for the charter mem- 
bers, a project on visual education and radio, and, 
if time permits, a major production late in the 
spring. An enjoyable experience of the fall semes- 
ter was the trip to Charleston where members of 
the troupe and Miss Higginbotham attended the 
performance of There Shall Be No Night, with 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. — Betty Lou 
Dickens, Reporter. 


New York, N. Y. 
” en OF GREEN GABLES was given during 


the fall semester as the first major production 
of the present 
season for 
members. of 
the Genesians 
Troupe No. 
297 at the 
Academy of 
Mount St. 
Ursula, wath 


Mother Mary 
Dolores di- 
recting. Off- 


cers for the 
Troupe at 
present are: 
president, 
Margaret Tor- 
pey ; vice-pres- 
ident, Ann 
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Patricia Kane; secretary, Virginia 
Mayer; and treasurer, Elaine Nolin, 
Mother Mary Dolores writes that the 
production of Anne of Green Gables 
proved an outstanding success. 


Milwaukie, Ore. 


N outstanding dramatic event of 

this season at the Milwaukie High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 75) was 
the production of You Can’t Take It 
With You, given by the Senior Class 
under the direction of Miss Jean Rice. 
Miss Grayce Oliver, Troupe Sponsor, 
served as stage director for the pro- 
duction. 


Ashland, Ohio 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe No. 

29 at the Ashland High School are 
enjoying a successful season in drama- 
tics under the leadership of Mr. John 
I. Carlson. Eighteen hundred people 
saw the two performances of the high 
school premiere of Out of the Frying 
Pan given by the troupe as its first major 
production of the year. Another out- 
standing dramatics project was the pro- 
duction of an evening of one-act plays 
during National Drama Week in Febru- 
ary. A program of four plays was given 
in the high school laboratory theatre and 
the audience consisted mainly of stu- 
dents. The program for the rest of the 
year calls for the production of the 
Junior Class play, Double Door, in 
March, and the production of the Senior 
Class play, The Late Christopher Bean, 


early in June.—Marjorie Hetler, Secy. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


WO performances of Kind Lady on 

November 27-28, marked the second 
major dramatic production of the cur- 
rent season for the dramatics depart- 
ment of the Rufus King High School. 
Program notes regarding the history of 
the play on the professional stage added 
much to the interest the audience took 
in the performance. The play was di- 
rected by Mr. Elias N. Lane. 


Carteret, N. J. 


RS. HARRIETTE J. LEHRER, 

founder and sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 426 at the Carteret High 
School writes that as many as twenty 
new members will qualify for member- 
ship this season. Mrs. Lehrer also re- 
ports that a number of dramatics pro- 
jects are being sponsored this season, 
with at least one major production 
scheduled for this spring. 





Scenes showing various committees of the 

technical staff at work during the produc- 

tion of A. A. Milne’s The Ivory Door at 

the Abilene, Texas, High School. The 

play was produced by members of Thes- 

pian Troupe No. 353, with Mr. C. B. 
Ford directing. 


Darien, Conn. 


NUMBER of students were engaged in 
the successful production of the Senior 
Class play, Pride and Prejudice, given on No- 
vember 28 at the Darien High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 308), with Miss Elsa Petters- 
son as general director. In addition to the 
usual information carried on the program, an 
interesting ““Who’s Who In the Cast” was in- 
cluded which added much to the audience’s 
appreciation of the play. Several faculty mem- 
bers assisted Miss Pettersson The second major 
production of the season came on February 7 
with a performance of You Can’t Take It 
With You, given by the Junior Class. Thespians 
are devoting much of their time to a study of 
make-up as taught by a former member of the 
Troupe, Miss Ann Chard Dhalby. 


Preston, Idaho 


HE all-school play, June Mad, opened the 

current dramatics season at the Preston High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 39), with Sponsor 
Agnes Howe directing. Thespians purchased six 
large mirrors for the stage dressing rooms and 
were presented to the student body by Troupe 
President Ella Hull. Six new members were ad- 
mitted at the initiation held on November 26, with 
Ella Hull and Venna Dunkley assisting Miss 
Howe.—Evelyn Jenkins, Secretary. 


Booneville, Ind. 


HE current season for the dramatics students 

of Booneville High School (Troupe No. 269) 
opened early in the fall with a Variety Show 
which included the melodrama, The Persecuted 
Maiden, in which Thespians played the leading 
roles. Thespians sponsored an impressive Armistice 
Day program for the benefit of the student body. 
The program was also given before the Women’s 
Club of Booneville. Outstanding success greeted 


the production of six one-act plays given by Thes- 
pians on November 26, 27, with three plays per- 
All plays 


formed on each of the two evenings. 
were student- 
directed, with 
prizes awarded 
to Pawnshop 
Granny and 
What Never 
Dies. The other 
plays were: 
The First Dress 
Suit, The Or- 
ange Colored 
Necktie, Not 
Tonight, and 
Sauce for the 
Goslings. Ex- 
change pro- 
grams with the 
high schools at 
Petersburg and 
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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





English . 
certified to teach. 


F 
WINN FREDRIK ZELLER, 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
. « Dramatic Art .. 
A four-year college course in the Oral Arts and English, with a liberal arts background. 
Coordinated with CBS broadcasting station. 
50th Anniversary Year 





- Speech .. . Radio 


Graduates may be 


or information write 


Director, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B. F. A. and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 





Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Wash. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 





EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Practical training with outstanding professionals for radio, 
the stage, speech correction, effective speaking and allied 
fields. Highly selected student body. A.B., A.M., and 
B.L.I. degrees. 
Address inquiries to: 


HOWARD M. HIGGINS, Dean 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Four year professional college course in acting, produc- 
tion or playwriting leading to A. B. degree. Eight annual 
productions in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


Henry Boettcher, Head 


Acting and Production: History of Costume and 
enry Boettcher, Douglas History of Art: Harold 
McLean, Mary Morris. Geoghegan. 


Playwrit and History of 
SS = Job. T 

Voice and Speech: Edith 
Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth 
Schrader Kimberly. 

Stage Design: Lloyd Wen- 
inger. 


echnical Direction, Stage 
Lighting: George Kim- 
berly. 


Stage Movement and Eu- 
rythmics: Margery 
Schneider. 


Fencing: Joseph E. Harsky. 


For information apply to Henry Boettcher 








YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen 

Practical training with ‘‘most prolific 

play production organization in America" 

Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 

PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


b 44 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, California 





THE SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Instruction and Participation Available in all 
Phases of Speech. University Theatre in 
Connection. 

Directors: 


E. TURNER STUMP, G. HARRY WRIGHT 





Bob Jones College 


Cleveland, Tennessee 


offers a Bachelor of Arts degree 
with a major in speech. Curri- 
culum includes general speech, 
public speaking, debate, inter- 
pretation, characterization, 
radio, acting, scene and cos- 
tume design, production. 


A clinic for the correction of 
speech difficulties is main- 
tained, and private instruction 
in speech and music is offered 
without additional cost above 
regular academic tuition. 


An AMAZING OPPORTUNITY 
to take a degree in speech in 
the wholesome atmosphere of 
a Christian college. 


Address Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Acting President, 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee, 
for catalogue and literature 











THE UNIVERSITY or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 
Motion Pictures, Studios, and Fine Theatres. 








Speech Correction. 





Related Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and 
other courses in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 


Courses of Interest to Teachers and Students of Dramatics 


Dramatics (Acting), Advanced Dramatics (Directing), Stage 
and Photoplay Appreciation, Staging of Poetry, Evolution of 
the Theatre, Radio Speech, Interpretation, Voice and Diction, 
Public Speaking and Debating, Phonetics, Voice Science, and 


Studies. 


A Drama Workshop. 





Seminars in Dramatics, Interpretation, Phonetics, Public Speaking 
and Debate; Group Discussion, Rhetorical Theory, and Graduate 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zet Phi Eta, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate Players. 


Degrees: A.B., A. M., Ph. D. 




















Two Summer Terms, 1942: 


June 22-July 31; August 1-September 4 
A FRIENDLY SCHOOL WITH A PERSONAL INTEREST IN EVERY STUDENT 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, Graduate School, and Circular of Information 


Address: RAY K: IMMEL, Ph. D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
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Mount Vernon are being presented this 
spring. Miss Ravia Garrison sponsors the 
lively troupe at this school. 


Nampa, Idaho 


RAMATICS began with an exciting 

production of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
on November 18 at the Nampa Senior High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 222). The 
play was given by the Dramatics Depart- 
ment, with Miss Dilla Tucker directing. 


Plentywood, Mont. 


ACULTY members, parents of initiates, 

troupe members, and, as guests of honor, 
members of the newly-established Troupe at 
the Medicine Lake High School, were in- 
vited to attend the impressive initiation cere- 
mony held on January 28 at the Plentywood 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 360), 
with Regional Director Miss E. Winifred 
Opgrande in charge. A formal tea was 
served after the ceremony. Among the first 
dramatic projects of the season was the pro- 
duction of the Junior Class play, Going 
Places, which Miss Opgrande directed. The 
home-coming banquet in December proved a 
happy occasion for those present. 


Calhoun, Ga. 


HE production of several one-act plays, 

including The Cyclone, A Dull Euve- 
ning, Elizabeth’s Young Man, and The Dis- 
trict Contest, was included as part of the 
activities of the dramatics students during 
the fall semester at the Calhoun High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 221). At the 
time of this writing the schedule called for 
the production of an evening of one-act 
plays in February, The new Troupe Sponsor 
for this year is Miss Jane Forrester.—Margaret 
Ann Offutt, Secretary. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


HE Mask and Wig Dramatics Club opened 

the 1941-42 season at the Gettysburg High 
School (Troupe No. 95) with two perform- 
ances of Jom Sawyer on October 22, 24. The 
play was directed by Miss Ruth A. Mclllhenny, 
Troupe Sponsor. The second major produc- 
tion of the season, Little Women, was given 
on December 5 by the Music Department.— 
Margaret B. Whitaker, Secretary. 


East Millinocket, Me. 


NUSUALLY successful was the produc- 

tion of Come Out of the Kitchen given 
on November 18 at the Garrett Schenck, Jr., 
High School (Troupe No. 273) under the 
direction of Mr. C. B. French, who took charge 
of dramatics activities in September of this 
year. Various social activities are included as 
part of the Thespian calendar for the year. 
Thespians were active in the production of the 
Christmas play. Eight new members have 


oe 
—____ 


Senior High School. 





Two of the leading players in the production of The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come at the Miami, Fla., 
A production of Troupe No. 327, 


with Mrs. Rochelle J. Williams directing. 





qualified for membership so far this season.— 
Mona D. Brewer, Secretary. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 


" E of the Bradley High School are quite 

proud of our Thespian activities,’ writes 
Janie Shouse, secretary of Troupe No. 20 at 
this school. “Last year we sponsored a group 
of one-act plays and presented a very success- 
ful production of The Night of fanuary 16. 
In the latter, members of our Troupe turned 
in several. first-class characterizations.”’ Thes- 
pians also decorated a dressing-room for the 
school as their contribution for the season. The 
1940-41 season closed with a banquet late in 
the spring in honor of the graduating Thes- 
pians, The first major production of the current 
season was the class play given on December 
12. Thespian meetings are held regularly and 
are enjoyed by the members. 


Hazleton, Pa. 


N accordance with suggestions sent from 
the National Office, members of Thespian 
Troupe No. 257 of the Hazleton Senior High 
School include the production of one classic or 
semi-classic play during the season. Jane Eyre, 


given on November 21, was the choice for 
the current year. A variety of activities are 
being sponsored this season by the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, which is always a lively 
organization at this school. Various one-act 
plays have been given by the Bureau before 
local church groups. In December Thes- 
pians presented the Christmas assembly pro- 
gram and assisted the Music Department in 
producing the Christmas Pageant. The sec- 
ond major play of the season was given dur- 
ing National Drama Week. All dramatic 
activities are under the effective leadership 
of Miss Marion V. Brown at this school. 


Matewan, W. Va. 


WO full-length plays have been given 

so far this season at the Magnolia High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 189). The 
year began with Cinderella of Loreland, 
staged by the Dramatics Club on December 
19. The second play, Old Doc, was given 
early in February, Both plays were directed 
by Mrs. Kathryn M. Talbert, Troupe Spon- 
sor. An unusually successful project of the 
Troupe during the fall semester was the 
radio broadcast of a playlet, A Beautiful 
Day, written by two club members. Mrs. 
Talbert writes that the audience reaction 
was exceedingly good and the radio staff 
members were quite complimentary. 


East Haven, Conn. 


HE Senior Class play, Growing Pains, 

with members of Thespian Troupe No. 
63 cooperating in its production, was given 
on November 18, 19, as the first full-length 
play of the season at the East Haven High 
School. The play was directed by Miss 
Margaret Hunt, with Troupe Sponsor Louise 
Scott serving as one of the Business Managers. 
A long list of patrons and patronesses appeared 
on the play program. 


Revere, Mass. 


HE formal installation of new members for 

Troupe No. 156 was held in the Revere 
High School auditorium on Friday evening, 
December 5, with Troupe President Eugene 
Lyons presiding. Miss Emily Mitchell, co- 
sponsor, presented the candidates and Miss 
June MHamiltin, Sponsor, administered the 
pledge to Donald Cerulli, Yolanda Fiorentino, 
Ruth McPike, Marguerite Spinelli and Ruth 
Williams. Guest speaker was Murl Daniels, 
well-known stage make-up artist. Among the 
special guests present were Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Carl F. Lindstol, and Principal 
Augustine Whelen, honorary members of the 
Troupe, and dramatics teachers and students 
from the high schools at Arlington, Cambridge, 
Everett, Malden, Saugus, and Stoneham. 


Orville, Ohio 


HE Senior Class production of the new 
play by Glenn Hughes, Midnight, was 
given during the fall semester as the first full- 
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(Left) Scene from 
Men Must Fight, as 
given by Thespian 
Troupe No. 27 at the 
Morgantown, W. Va.., 
High School. Miss 
Dorothy Stone White, 
director. 
(Right) Scene from 
Mask and Wig Show, 
High As A Kite, at 
the same school. 














Members of panies Troupe No. 238 at the Deland, Fla., _—_ School. 





Sponsored by Mrs. 


Horace 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


HE popular Ever Since Eve, 

a new comedy from the pen 
of Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements, was given by members 
of Thespian Troupe No, 215 of 
the Stambaugh High School op 
December 4. The play, given to 
a large audience, was directed by 
Miss Helen Dunham. Following 
the production, four new men- 
bers were admitted to the troupe 
at the Christmas party held in the 
Stambaugh Recreation Center, 
with members of the Iron River 
High School Troupe present as 
guests. A program followed the 
initiation ceremony. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

HE players of Walnut Hills 

High School gave As You 
Like It on December 12 as their 
twentieth annual production of a 
Shakespearean play, A large num- 
ber of students appeared in the 
cast which performed with un- 
usual skill before a large and ap- 


preciative audience. The play was 
directed by Miss Frieda A. Lotze 


Gray. 





length play of the season at the Orrville High 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 387). The pro- 
duction was directed by Troupe Sponsor P. K. 
Howells, with Lucille Geiser as assistant direc- 
tor. Members of the troupe have entered the 
district drama festival which will be held this 
spring. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


HE dramatics club of the Brownsville Sen- 

ior High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
187) opened its season on November 5 with 
the production of She Stoops To Conquer. 
National Drama Week in February was ob- 
served with the production of Young April, 
also given by the Dramatics Club. Thespians 
gave an evening of three one-act plays on 
November 20, the program consisting of Antic 
Spring Trampled Garden, and Second Honey- 
moon. Thespians also entertained members of 
neighboring high school dramatics clubs at a 
“Good Neighbor Night” sponsored on Novem- 
ber 21. As a climax to the fall semester’s ac- 
tivities came the party on December 26 cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of Troupe No. 


187. The troupe now numbers one hundred 
ninety-nine members, active and alumni, and 
ranks as one of the outstanding troupes in the 
National Thespian Society. Miss Jean E. Dona- 
hey is the capable director and sponsor under 
whose leadership the troupe has made its out- 
standing progress.—Dolores Snyder, Secy. 


Montrose, Colo. 


PONSOR J. A. JOHNSTON of Troupe 

No. 383 at the Montrose County High 
School reports unusual success with his a 
Class production of Foot-Loose given early 
December. As a result of the work done in 
this production, several students have qualified 
for Thespian membership. For Christmas, 
members of the troupe presented the one-act, 
Pop Réads the Christmas Carol, which was 
directed by a student. On January 10, Thes- 
pians and members of the dramatics club gave 
a masked ball for the purpose of raising funds 
needed to construct a new set of flats for the 
stage. Mr .Johnston reports a successful sea- 
son for his dramatics program. 


who enjoys a long and highly suc- 
cessful career as director of Shakespearean 
plays. Among other plays given by the players 
in recent years are The Taming of the Shrew, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, The Comedy of 
Errors, and Twelfth Night. 


Burley, Idaho 


WO performances of Ever Since Eve were 

given on December 11 and 12 by the 
Senior Class at the Burley Senior High School 
(Thespian Troupe No 211), with Mr. E. J. 
Ryan directing. The All-School play was given 
on February 5 and 6. 


Lemmon, S. D. 


ITH their production of Foot-Loose on 
December 9, members of the Junior Class 
opened the season of major dramatic produc- 
tions at the Lemmon High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 83) under the direction of Miss 
Helen C. Movius. On January 26 the Dra- 
matics Department followed with an evening 
of four one-act plays. These were all directed 
by Thespians. Thespians also presented a one- 
act play in the festival held at 














Members of Thespian Troupe No. 106 at the Champaign, Ill., 





Senior High School. 


appears in the front row to the left. 
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Miss Marion Stuart, sponsor, 


Mobridge, S. D., during National 
Drama Week. Troupe members 
are at present preparing a display 
for the high school exhibit to be 
held this spring. Miss Movius re- 
ports a successful season for her 
entire dramatics program.—7oyce 
Bartell, Secy. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


HE dramatics season opened 

on November 20 at the Mes 
sick High School (Thespian 
Troupe No, 186) with the pro- 
duction of the three-act comedy, 
Yow re Only Young Once, given 
by the Speech Department under 
the direction of Mrs. Lottye K. 
McCall. Members of the troupe 
followed with the production of 
two one-act plays, The Cornhusk 
Doll and A Pair of Lunatics, on 
December 11 and 12.—Joyce Ten- 
ent, Secy. 


War, W. Va. 


LARGE number of students 
appeared in the production 
of the comedy-drama, Lease on 
Liberty, given on December 16 by 
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PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 
by Rosemary G. Musil 
MODERN comedy with eight rebellious children, five 
ladies, and three gentlemen. It plays about an hour and 
forty-five minutes, and has two interior settings. 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
by Rosemary G. Musil 
MODERN mystery play, with highlights of irresistible 


comedy. Cast requires eight characters. Plays about two 
hours, and needs two sets. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


by Rosemary G. Musil 
HIGHLY amusing comedy, written by an unerring play- 


wright. It needs nine young people, three women, and 
two men. Two sets are required. . 








CRAZY CRICKET FARM 
by Lillian and Robert Masters 
MODERN comedy, portraying middle-western farm life 
in America. Requires two sets, and plays about two 
hours. The cast calls for 3 girls, 3 boys, 4 women, and 2 men. 


TOM SAWYER 


by Sara Spencer 
LITERAL dramatization of the Mark Twain story, with 
versatile scenes which are simply set in front of drapes. 
It plays about two hours, and requires 28 characters. 


LITTLE WOMEN 
by Sara Spencer 
DRAMATIZATION of Louisa M. Alcott’s well-loved 


story. Plays an hour and a half, needs just one permanent 
setting, and calls for 12 characters—ten women, two men. 





HEIDI 


by Lucille Miller 


FRESH and delightful folk play of the Swiss Alps. It 
plays about two hours, has three settings, thirteen char- 


acters—and a goat! 





Royalty on these plays—$15.00 for each performance. 
These plays are released solely and exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 





RIP VAN WINKLE 
by Grace D. Ruthenburg 
ILARIOUS and wholesome comedy. It plays about an 
hour and a half, has two settings, and about twenty-one 
characters, many of whom can be doubled. 


Books, 75c each. 





x 











members of Thespian Troupe No. 260 of the 
Big Creek High School The play was directed 
by Mrs. Howard G. Byrd, Troupe Sponsor. 
Several additional dramatics projects are being 
planned by Thespians of this school for this 
spring. 


Macomb, III. 

HE season of major plays at the Macomb 

High School (Thespian Troupe No. 465) 
got underway early in the fall semester with 
the production of Ever Since Eve by the Junior 
Class. Miss Louise C. Waggoner, Troupe 
Sponsor, directed, while Eugene Leefers served 
in the capacity of stage manager. 


Medicine Lake, Mont. 


ITH Feudin’ in the Hills given on Decem- 

ber 12 by the Junior Class, the season of 
major productions for students of dramatics 
got underway at the Medicine Lake High 
School under the direction of Mr. Maxwell 
Gates. As one of their first projects of the 
season, members of Thespian Troupe No. 486 
presented an inspiring Christmas program con- 
sisting of musical numbers and the presentation 
of the one-act play, Far From the Christmas 
Crowd. On December 18 the grade school oper- 
etta, The Kidnapping of Santa Claus, was given 
under the direction of Kathleen McConnor and 
Helen Remstad. February 13 saw the produc- 
tion of Hobgoblin House, with B. C. Ashcraft 
directing. Mr. Gates is now directing the Senior 
Class play which will be given on March 28. 
Troupe No. 486 was established early this year 
with Mr. Gates as founder and sponsor. 


Newport News, Va. 


 escagerie! never before attempted by mem- 
bers of Troupe No. 122 at the Newport 
News High School was begun on October 31 
with the Troupe’s production of the one-act 
play, Theme Song for the Married, for the 
soldiers at Fort Eustis, Virginia. The camp 
officers were highly pleased with the program 
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and not only provided transportation for the 
players, but also invited Thespians to dine at 
the Officer’s Club. As a result of this successful 
venture, one-act plays are being given under 





Making a Cow’s Head 


Are you confronted with the task of mak- 
ing a cow’s head for your new production? 
Here is the “recipe” used by Miss Loine 
Gaines for her production of Jack and the 
Beanstalk at the Aurora, Nebr., High School 
(Thespian Troupe No. 17): 

1. A wire frame is made of the face of 
the cow, the wires placed in the highest 
points of the face. 

2. The frame is covered with cloth and 
tacked to it. 

3. A sheet of cotton batting is laid over 
this with extra padding to make the shape 
of the face. 

4. Over this is laid the final cloth cover- 
ing. Tucks are sewn to make it fit the form. 

5. A mouth is made of wire ringed to the 
under side of the face, padded and lined 
with bright pink. 

Eyes are made by cutting holes in the 
cloth and covering a ball of cotton with 
brown material. Crepe paper eyelashes give 
the eyes that “look.” 

7. Ears can be sewed on (wire frames 
would help them stand up). Horns can be 
made, attached together, of wire frames with 
cloth coverings, stuffed. These can be bent 
to the desired shape. 

8. A tongue can be made of a red piece 
of innertube attached to a stick at the back. 
A string at the end will make it so that by 
thrusting the tongue out and pulling the 
string (brought up over the nose and 
through a small hole on the face) the tongue 
will lick the nose. 

9. Cloth of the same color as the face 
can be sewed to the back of the frame to 
partially cover the operator. 











the general direction of Miss Dcrothy M. Crane 
at several other army camps in the state. All 
plays are given strictly as classroom projects, 
with students being responsible for directing. 
These programs include musical numbers as 
well and soldiers are very enthusiastic over the 
contributions Troupe No. 122 is making in the 
interest of National Defense. 


Alamogordo, N. M. 


S i Thalian Bramatics Club (Troupe No. 
81) opened the current season at the 
Alamogordo High School with an evening of 
three one-act plays on October 15. The pro- 
gram included The Tale of Shirt, One Girl to 
Another and The White. Elephant Comes Home. 
The first long play of the year, June Mad, was 
given by the Junior Class on December 5, with 
Miss Edith L. Welsheimer directing. The Christ- 
mas Season was observed with the performance 
of six short skits written, acted and directed by 
members of the Thalian Club. Thespians pre- 
sented Pop Reads the Christmas Carol. 


Welch, W. Va. 


RAMATICS got under way at the Welch 

High School (Troupe No. 204) on No- 
vember 26 with the Thespian Club production 
of an evening of one-act plays which included: 
The Trysting Place, Little Prison, and Road 
Into the Sun, all directed by Miss Eleanore E. 
Reed, Troupe Sponsor. Road Into the Sun will 
be entered in the district drama festival which 
will be held at Athens, West Virginia, late in 
March. Several students accompanied Miss 
Reed to Charleston, West Virginia, in October 
for the performance of There Shall Be No 
Night with Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. 


Fall River, Mass. 


PROJECT which met with unusual success 
this season at the B. M. C. Durfee High 
Schoo] (Thespian Troupe No. 254) was the 
production of “Curtain at Eight” by the Durfee 
Dramatic Club on December 19. The evening's 
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A BIG SUCCESS... 
and I do mean BIG’’ 





Brigade, as staged by the Studio Theater of Michigan State College, Don Buell, director: 
William Whitaker, designer. 


© writes Don Buell, director of the Studio Theatre 

at Michigan State College, who put The Very 
Light Brigade through its paces at two performances 
in February. 


...Mr. Buell continues: "We turned away as many 
again as we housed. The audience found the show 
very much to their liking, and if the cast hadn't been 
pretty well tired out, we would have done a repeat 
performance. 


“As to the play, quote me as saying that The Very 
Light Brigade is the type of comedy that the average 
person loves. The characters are human and lovable, 
and with the emphasis on the younger generation, the 
play is not hard to cast nor act. Our audience of 
1200 begged for more!” 


Rarely has a new play taken hold so rapidly. Orders 
are pouring in! You'll want to stage this timely comedy 
this spring while the maximum royalty is but $15.00, 
and the price of books 50 cents. As the radio commer- 
cials say, “Order your copy today!’ 





to pay. 





ASSEMBLY PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS, by Henry B. Fay. 
Issued in January, and setting a brisk pace, this collection 
of ten plays for the principal holidays of the school year is 
worth many times its price, 75 cents. There is no royalty 








STILL LEADING THE PROCESSION .. . Spring Fever 
and Foot-Loose. Now is the time to cheer up your- 
selves and your audience with these sensationally 
popular laugh shows. . . . And don't by any means 
overlook One Wild Night and Good Night, Ladies, 
riots of fun from coast to coast. And if it’s one-acters 
you re looking for—short plays that really tear the roof 
off—take a look at Nobody Sleeps, Everything Nice, 
and A Night in the Country. 


FOR THE SENIOR CLASS PLAY: Once and For 
All, Remember the Day, Heart Trouble, Headed for 
Eden, Midnight, New Fires, Sky Road (especially 
well suited to these times), A Voice in the Dark 
(patriotic in the true sense) and many others that 
you can purchase on the Row-Peterson Exchange 
plan. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Scene from 
the production 
of You Can't 
Take It With 
You as given 
by Thespian 
Troupe No. 
126 at the Al- 
ton, Ill., High 
School. Direct- 
ed by Miss 
Mildred 
Rutledge. 








program included the one-acts, The Giant 
Stairs, Antic Spring, and Pierrot, His Play, all 
of which were student-directed under the gen- 
eral supervision of Miss Barbara Wellington, 
Thespian Regional Director for Massachusetts. 
Similar projects are being planned for this 
spring. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


NDER the leadership of Mr. Harry T. 

Leeper, Troupe Sponsor, members of Thes- 
pian Troupe No. 3 of the East Fairmont High 
School are contributing a weekly radio health 
program over Station WMMN. The prcgrams 
are sponsored by the Marion County Health 
Department. Scripts for these broadcasts are 
furnished by the Baltimore Health Unit. Mr. 
Leeper reports that these programs have been 
running for more than twenty consecutive weeks. 
As the first major dramatic production of 
the season, the Junior Class staged Young Ad- 
venture in December, with Sponsor Harry T. 
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Announcing 

A CONTEST 

For the Best Pictures of Plays Published by 

5 in $50 FIRST PRIZE; 
: 10 PRIZES OF $5 
Prizes EACH. HONORABLE 
MENTION. 
CONDITIONS 

1. The picture must be of a royalty play 
(one-act or three-act) published by The 
Dramatic Publishing Co. 

2. The picture must be a glossy black print 
with the name and address of the group 
on the back of each print. 

3. The picture must be submitted within ten 
days after the production. 

4. There is no limit to the number of pic- 
tures that may be submitted by one group 
Or person. 
The contest closes June 15, 1942. 

. The decision of the judges is final. 

No pictures will be returned, and all 
pictures submitted in the contest become 
the property of The Dramatic Publishing 
Co. 

8. This contest supersedes all previous offers. 

HINTS 

. Try to catch some interesting moment of action. 

Try to have your picture reflect in some way the 
spirit of the play or the personality of a character. 
Don’t have the actors lined up on the stage for 
a curtain call or looking directly at the camera. 
Avoid exaggerated make-up. 
Make your set as attractive as possible. Remem- 
ber that even with the most simple set a good 
angle shot of characters in action may prove 
effective. 


Address all letters to 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CONTEST EDITOR 
59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Leeper, directing. Members of Troupe No. 3 
will act as host for the district drama festival 
scheduled for ‘April 11. : 


Harrisburg, III. 


WELVE new members were admitted to 

membership in Troupe No. 16 of the Har- 
risburg Township School at an impressive cere- 
mony held on December 1. The program was 
under the direction of Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, 
Troupe Sponsor. Among the dramatic activities 
of the school year thus far are the Senior Class 
play, New Fires, staged on November 28, sev- 
eral one-act plays presented for assembly pro- 
grams and for outside organizations, a program 
of pantomimes, and a fifteen minute dramatic 
feature for the Annual “Pow-Wow” held De- 
cember 12. The second semester will include 
the production of more one-act plays and the 
Junior Class play which will probably be What 
A Life. Members of the troupe are enthusiastic 
over plans made for several radio broadcasts. 
Stephen Smith has been honored as Best Thes- 
pian for the first semester.—Rosemary Eddy, 
Secretary. 


Akron, Ohio 


INE new students were admitted to mem- 

bership in Troupe No. 38 of the Ken- 
more High School late in January under the 
sponsorship of Mr. Calvin W. Heintz. The 
first major dramatic success of the year was 
the production of the new play, Two Minutes 
To Go, on November 28, 29. Mr. Heintz is 
being transferred to one of the other Akron 
high schools this spring where he expects to 
carry on his dramatics and Thespian activities. 


Leetsdale, Pa. 


WENTY-SIX members of the Senior Class 
appeared in the production of The Night 
of Fanuary 16, given at the Leetsdale High 
School (Thespian Troupe ‘No. 421) as the first 
major play of the present season. Miss Ethel 
Virginia Peaslee directed. Much interest was 
added to the performance by having leading 
citizens of Leetsdale serve on the jury. Leading 
parts were played by Elmer Kaelin, Gregor Betz, 
and Grace Savage—Lois Anthony, Secretary. 


Kenova, W. Va. 


Several dramatics projects are being planned 
for this season by members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 115 at the Ceredo-Kenova High School, 
with Mrs. Jean McClung in charge of all dra- 
matics activities. One of the first productions 
of the Troupe during the fall semester was 
Trampled Gardens, a one-act play given on 
November 10. Mrs. McClung occupies the posi- 
tion recently resigned by Mrs. Anagene P. Bar- 
tram.— Betty Kilhorn, Secretary. 


Lake Charles, La. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 471 of the 
Lake Charles High School have been ac- 
tively engaged for several months in building a 
more vigorous dramatics program throughout 
the high school. Thespians are taking leading 


parts in all dramatics projects of the year. They 
were particularly prominent in the presentation 
of Archibald MacLeish’s play, Air Raid, given 
over a local radio station on Armistice Day. A 
member of the Troupe composed the entire 
music score for the program. With Miss Peggy 
McCreary as Sponsor, the Troupe is planning 
a large initiation early this spring. A major 
play will follow afterwards.—E. R. Wicker, 
President. 


Alliance, Ohio 


Nothing But the Truth was given on Decem- 
ber 10 as the opening production of the year at 
the Alliance High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
231), with Miss Virginia Geddert directing. Miss 
Geddert became Troupe Sponsor at the begin- 
ning of the present school year. “‘We are look- 
ing forward to an active year and, as a new 
sponsor, I should like to tell you how very much 
we enjoy your magazine and the Thespian-News 
Letter,’ writes Miss Geddert in her latest report 
to the National Office. 

* 
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THE MOST TIMELY 
PLAY IN PRINT 


Remember Pearl Harbor 
by ALBERT COWLES 
4 Men 1 Woman Int. Price, 35c Royalty, $5 














Play in | act. Within the compass of the 
thirty-minute playing time of this sensational 
one-act play, the author has contrived to 
throw into bold relief the base treachery 
that preceded the cowardly attack on our 
Pacific fleet. It's the story of a Japanese 
espionage agent carrying on his nefarious 
work in a large city in the U. S. He be- 
comes enamoured of a "lovely lady" who is 
really a member of our F. B. |. That's the 
beginning of Yakusha's downfall, for as the 
plot story develops he slips first one diplo- 
matic cog and then another, all to the end 
that only the first phase of his government's 
secret military plan against us is successful. 
There's breath-taking excitement in watch- 
ing the battle of wits between really clever 
people, and as the curtain falls most any 
audience will experience a patriotic thrill to 
know the F. B. |. has got its man. 


* 
BAKER’S PLAYS 
for any play in print 


178 TREMONT STREET 448 SOUTH HILL ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


* 
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GOOD ONE ACT PLAYS 


ANDY ANNIHILATES ANNABEL. Kathryn 
Wayne. 3 m., 4 f., Int., 25 min. 50c 


THE BISHOP AND THE CONVICT. Pauline 
Phelps. A play founded on an incident in 
“Les Miserables” by Victor Hugo. 3 m., 
2 f., Int., 25 min. This play won “superior” 
in the Class A High School Interstate 
(M.I.N.K.) Contest held at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, 1941. 50c 


HERBIE, THE HERO. Marjorie M. Williams. 
Comedy by the author of the popular 
plays, “Herbie and the Mumps” and 
“Herbie’s First Date.” 4 m., 4 £., Int., 25 
min. 50c 


LITTLE OSCAR GOES BYE BYE. Comedy 
by Albert Van Antwerp, author of the 
popular comedy, “Little Oscar.’ 6 m., 2 f., 
Int, 30 min. 50c 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
Pauline Phelps. Adaptation from Edward 
Everett Hale’s story of the same name. 
9 m., 2 f. or by easy doubling, 3 m., 1 f£., 
Int., 30 min. Splendid for contests. 50c 


TOM SAWYER WINS OUT. Pauline 
Phelps. A comedy dramatized from inci- 
dents in Mark Twain's “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer.” 4 m., 4 f., and extras. 
Int. 30 min. 50c 


Catalogs Free 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 South Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa 
Dept. T 
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What's New Among Rooks and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Review Staff: Donald Woods, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Kari Natalie Reed, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom- 
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4-Star Hollywood 
Plays for Spring 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


A comedy in three acts based on the First 
National motion picture of the same title re- 
leased by Warner Bros. Pictures. From the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine story, SISTER ACT, by 
Fannie Hurst. In one set, for five men, five 
women. 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 


A drama in three acts dramatized from the 
novel by Lloyd C. Douglas on which the mo- 
tion picture was based. In one set, for five 
men, five women, and extras. 


VIVACIOUS LADY 


A three act comedy based on the copyrighted 
motion picture of the same title released by 

KO Radio Pictures. From an original story 
by Ida A. R. Wylie. In one set, for five men, 
four women, and extras. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


A comedy in three acts based on the copy- 
righted motion picture of the same title re- 
leased by David O. Selznick. From a Saturday 
Evening Post story, THE GAY BANDITTI, by 
Ida A. R. Wylie. One interior with optional 
prologue set. Six men, six women, and extras. 


Actor's Scripts for each, 75c 


Send for our play catalogue describing 
these and other 4-Star Hollywood Plays. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Night Bus, a comedy in three acts, drama- 
tized by Frank Vreeland, from the novel by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. 14 m., 8 w., and as 
many extras as are desired for bus passengers. 
Technical problems involve a divided set (to 
eliminate scene shifting), the right side of the 
stage representing the tourist cabin and the 
left half the passenger bus; rain during the bus 
scenes and an elective cyclorama of cutouts 
mounted on rollers. 

The story opens with passengers gathering 
for the departure of the Miami-New York 
bus. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews are searching for 
a run-a-way daughter, Elspeth, who enters the 
bus just as it leaves the station. Peter Warne, 
a newsreel photographer, is also a bus passenger 
and her seat companion. High water, washouts, 
showers and relief buses all play their part and 
the passengers are forced to spend the night 
at a tourist camp. The story of eluding the 
Andrews, State Troopers and Bus Companions 
while taming Elspeth occupies three acts. Reach- 
ing New York they are met by her father. 
Peter refuses his reward but presents a bill for 
her food and lodging which he has spent on her 
during the journey. Elspeth becomes her own 
mistress and ‘“‘kidnaps” a wlling Peter, taking 
him by way of the minister . back to the tourist 
camp. The lines are clever, the action rapid. 
It is patterned after the highly successful mo- 
tion picture, It Happened One Night.—Marion 
Stuart. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Clarion Call, a free press play in one act, by 
Harry Weinberger. 5 m., 1 w. 3 short scenes, 
2 interiors. No royalty. This play is one of the 
most effective and stirring short dramas on the 
market today. It has its foundation in historical 
fact, its people are real, and it is apropos of 
the times. The change of scene from a jail cell 
to a courtroom can be easily achieved through 
the use of curtains, and the properties are of 
the simplest order. The drama is intensified 
through the use of spotlights and a part of the 
audience proper. The story is that of a printer 
and his struggle for the right to freedom of 
expression in the New York City of 1735. 
Awarded honorable mention in the 1939 one- 
act play contest conducted by the American 
Civil Liberties Union.—Mary Ella Bovee. 

Love Rides The Rails, a melodrama in 3 acts, 
by Moreland Cary. 7 m., 5 w., and extras. 
Royalty, $15.00. This play should prove de- 
lightfully interesting. Its 17 brief scenes might 
be played as a “take-off” on the silent movie 
technique. The actors should, however, make 
the audience part of the play. When Truman 
announces, “Strong liquor has never touched 
these lips!” and the pianist crashes out a stir- 
ring chord on the piano, the audience will 
usually respond with loud applause which Tru- 
man should acknowledge with a brief, formal 
bow, before proceeding with the action of the 
play. Again, it will be found that after a few 
repetitions of Mrs, Hopewell’s recurring line, 
“Your dear, dead father—God rest his saintly 
soul!’’, the audience will themselves provide 
the customary “Amen” with great enthusiasm. 
This Mrs. Hopewell should acknowledge with a 
gracious smile and a kindly nod of her old 
grey head. This melodrama has a vein of 
poetry and a music accompaniment which 
makes it unique. This piece should prove in- 
finitely worth while for a group looking for 





something non-traditional and yet not serious. 
—Daniel Turner. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 1631 South 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


jane Eyre, a play in three acts, by Pauline 
Phelps. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. This well- 
knit dramatization of Charlotte Bronte’s classic 
of the same name retains much of the spirit of 
the original. Young Jane Eyre comes to Thorn- 
field Hall to act as governess to Adele, little 
ward of Edward Rochester, master of Thorn- 
field. An air of mystery that pervades the place 
does not prevent the development of a romantic 
attachment between Rochester and Jane. This 
is shattered when the mystery is revealed to be 
the presence of Rochester’s maniac wife kept in 
the west wing. Jane makes a hurried departure. 
Later, she is urged to return by the impression 
that she is needed, and finds that the maniac 
has destroyed herself with a fire she set to the 
west wing, and that Rochester has been blinded 
while attempting to save her life.—H. T. Leeper. 

Herbie, the Hero, a one-act comedy, by 
Marjorie M. Williams. 4 m., 4 w. No royalty. 
This is another of those popular ‘teen age 
plays about Herbie. He has gone with his 
mother, two sisters and another girl to a camp 
in the country where they are joined by two 
older boys. Herbie, resenting his position as 
younger brother, leads them to believe that 
there is a burglar in the house. Against the 
frightened behavior of the others, Herbie’s brav- 
ery stands out. The sheriff arrives and dis- 
covers that an old tramp had taken shelter in 
the camp. The officer helps Herbie to main- 
tain his reputation as a hero in the eyes of his 
family and of the girl he admires.—Helen 
Movtus. 


The Northeastern Press, 2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


American Boy, a comedy in three acts, by 
Dana Thomas. 8 m., 7 w. Royalty, $25. Hal 
Warren, a boy of big dreams and big ambitions, 
is trying to run a goat dairy to finance a college 
education. As the changing winds blow from 
the dairy toward the various neighbors his trou- 
bles with them multiply in tense and comical 
situations that almost end in disaster for Hal, 
his family, and, not least, the goats. Eventually, 
however, things turn out well to make a happy 
ending. A pleasant play, full of chuckles and 
fun, presenting no difficulties of either acting or 
staging.—E. Virginia Leeper. 

The Zombie, a mystery comedy drama in 
three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 6 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $10. Doctor Reeder is bent on pur- 
chasing an old mansion by the sea for use as a 
sanitorium and comes with a group of young 
friends to investigate it. The original builder 
spent his early days in Tahiti, where he was 
supposed to have learned the practices of 
Voodoo. At any rate, strange things happen at 
the house, not the least of which is a Zombie 
who appears and disappears in mysterious fash: 
ion. Among the other characters are the Irish: 
caretaker, a South American woman with an 
odd accent, a French maid, a “woman of mys: 
tery’, and the young chap who insists he has 
never been scared and wants to see what it 18 
like. All the mysteries turn out to have @ 
normal and logical explanation. All the effects 
are created without the use of secret panels. 
Only one set is needed. This is a better than 
average mystery, and a thriller from start to 


finish.—Harry T. Leeper. 
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YOUR TALENT 


Can Help Win The 
WAR 


Now is the time your experience is 
most needed. Your talent is worth its 
weight in gold to the nation. 


If every Little Theatre group pro- 
duced one play and donated the proceeds 
to the Red Cross or to a Help-Build- 
A-Bomber Fund, the results would be 
tremendous. 


The Little Theatre movement through- 
out all the schools, churches and com- 
munities of the United States is so 
strongly and widely spread that its com- 
bined efforts would bring in a staggering 
total. 


Why don’t YOU be one of the first 
to promote this timely service? 


We recommend BAKER’S PLAYS as 
worthy entertainment for such a great 
cause. 


Ask our advice on choice of play. 


bakers plays 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 


or 


Boston, Mass Los Angeles, Calif. 























The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Sheridan’s The Rivals, arranged and adapted 
by Kenneth Weston Turner, is the finest adap- 
tation thus far that the National Play Revision 
Council has approved. This version is especially 
suitable for amateur groups who desire a bril- 
lant costume comedy. Instead of the many 
senes necessary in the original, this requires 
only four simple sets. Stage charts, description 
of characters, costume explanation, stage direc- 
tions, rehearsals episodes, and property plot are 
included at the end of the book. Eva LeGal- 
lenne, who has just done a brilliant revival of 
The Rivals, feels that the publication of this 
new acting version is excellent and should be 
extremely useful to students of the drama. No 
doubt those who read and use this adaption 
will heartily agree.—W. N. Viola. 

“V” as in Victory, a one-act drama, by Chris- 
topher Sergel. 2 m., 2 w. Royalty, $5. Operat- 
ing a “Freedom Station” some forty miles from 
Berlin, four young Germans urge their country- 
men to overthrow their Nazi masters. They are 
promptly ascertained by the Gestapo, but they 
succeed in getting their “V” for Victory mes- 
sage to their people and to the American air- 
men who are heard overhead just as the four 
are arrested. A dramatic episode high school 
students will enjoy producing. 

No Fade Shall Burn, a play in one act, by 
Arthur Barrett. 2 m., 3 w. Royalty, $5. A well- 
written and revealing play dealing with the 
Chinese determined resistance to their Jap con- 
querors. This play affords opportunity for ex- 
cellent character work and should prove an 
ideal choice for drama tournaments. It has the 
elements of a first-rate one-act drama. Ideal for 
high school groups. 


Guns Against the Snow, a one-act play, by 


Harold Mers. 3 m., 1 w. Royalty, $5. General 
Vulturo is determined that at the appointed 
hour his war machine will destroy the Panama 
Canal and all the inhabitants in the area. The 


Marcn, 1942 





mysterious appearance of a woman among his 
tanks and her references to the Bible upset the 
crazed warlord until he finally fires at the 
visions before him. He falls to the ground with 
a heart attack, while snow covers the country 
over which his tanks were to move. There is 
much drama in this play and, properly staged, 
should prove a good choice for amateur groups. 

Dad Takes A Rest Cure, a farce in one act, 
by Clark Williard. 5 m.,4 w. No royalty. A 
big business man, annoyed by noise, is brought 
to a sanitarium by his fussy sister and daughter. 
The appearance of a pretty girl pretending to 
be a nurse proves that his only ailment is his 
relative’s close supervision. High and junior 


high school.—H. T. L. 
Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


Fohnny Comes Marching Home, a comedy in 
three acts, by J. C. McMullen. 6 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $10. To an isolated mansion on the 
seacoast comes a group which includes the two 
heirs to the estate, their friends, a Japanese 
valet, a desperate bank-robber posing as a hen- 
pecked husband, a woman of mystery, and a 
guard looking for an escaped lunatic. The plot 
concerns the missing bank money, a valuable 
long-lost necklace, and the romantic settling of 
differences between the two heirs. This is a 
“thrill” play and contains most of the usual 
elements expected in that type of play.—H. T. 
Leeper. 

The Lowly King, a Lenten play in one act, 
by Martha Bayley Shannon. 3 m., 2 w. No 
royalty. Well written—around a_ universal 
truth. Easy to give; very short.—Erna Krucke- 
me yer. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Americans All, an oration, by J. Hillis Miller. 
This is a strong plea for racial tolerance in a 
land where all who support the constitution 
and uphold its principles of democracy are 
Americans. All who have come from other 
lands have brought contributions which enrich 
our nation. A stirring, inspirational oration.— 


Helen Movtus. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Out of the Frying Pan, a comedy by Francis 
Swann, 7 m., 5 w. Six energetic, courageous 
and fun-loving young people are trying to crack 
Broadway. This play might be called a co- 
educational Stage Door. The six people have 
banded together to economize and also to use 
the finances of one of their members who has a 
family with money. They chose this particular 
apartment because Arthur Kenny, an important 
producer, lives below them. When they aren't 
haunting the casting offices they are rehearsing 
Mr. Kenny’s play with the hopes that he'll 
come up to see them. To create confusion the 
wealthy girl’s father arrives unexpectedly and 
the fun begins with the boys ducking in and out 
and impersonating caretakers and inmates from 
an insane asylum. In this mad scene two police- 
men, the ubiquitous landlady, and a friend 
from Boston become envolved. It all ends in 
a high note of dubious success.—JFohn Carlson. 

It Happened Next Tuesday, a three-act prob- 
lem melodrama, by Charles D. Whitman. 5 m., 
6 w. Royalty, free on purchase of 11 copies of 
the play. This play, which propagandizes the 
need of constant alertness on the part of Ameri- 
cans if our country is not to go the way of the 
dictatorships, has many exciting moments. 
Thomas Jones, an American business man and 
father, leaves on a hunting trip on the eve of 
an important election, and returns to find thai 
his indifference and that of thousands like him 
has enabled a bullying dictator to seize power, 
with many lamentable consequences to the Jones 
family. The ending is satisfactory, but the lesson 
has been learned. The play is prevented from 
being really powerful by the unfortunate fre- 
quency of long, didactic speeches. Cutting or 
abridging some of these would, however, make 
this a timely and moving production.—Bland- 
ford Fennings. 








YOUR SPRING 
CHOICES 


Stirring Patriotic 
Pageant 


FUN TO BE FREE, by Ben 
Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur. Presented recently 
by Fight For Freedom, in 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, with Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Franchot 
Tone, Burgess Meredith 
and other stars. No Roy- 
alty fee for amateur pro- 
duction. Playing time 
30-50 minutes. Books 30c 


OR 


Any of our 14 one-act 
patriotic plays by authors 
of repute. 


OR 


Any of our 7 patriotic 
three-act plays, all Broad- 
way titles. 


OR 
NEW RELEASES 


Four Cheers For Joan. 


George Washington Slept 
Here (restricted). 


Minus a Million. 


The Man Who Came To 
Dinner (restricted). 


OR 


Any of our splendid plays 
for all groups, 1941-1942 
catalogue and Stage Prac- 
tice Magazine free upon 
request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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GOOD ONE ACT PLAYS 


ANDY ANNIHILATES ANNABEL. Kathryn 
Wayne. 3 m., 4 f., Int., 25 min. 50c 


THE BISHOP AND THE CONVICT. Pauline 
Phelps. A play founded on an incident in 
“Les Miserables” by Victor Hugo. 3 m., 
2 {., Int., 25 min. This play won “superior” 
in the Class A High School Interstate 
(M.I.N.K.) Contest held at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, 1941. 50c 


HERBIE, THE HERO. Marjorie M. Williams. 
Comedy by the author of the popular 
plays, “Herbie and the Mumps” and 
“Herbie’s First Date.” 4 m., 4 f£., Int., 25 
min. 50c 


LITTLE OSCAR GOES BYE BYE. Comedy 
by Albert Van Antwerp, author of the 
popular comedy, “Little Oscar.” 6 m., 2 f., 
Int, 30 min. 50c 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
Pauline Phelps. Adaptation from Edward 
Everett Hale’s story of the same name. 
9 m., 2 f. or by easy doubling, 3 m., 1 f., 
Int., 30 min. Splendid for contests. 50c 


TOM SAWYER WINS OUT. Pauline 
Phelps. A comedy dramatized from inci- 
dents in Mark Twain's “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer.” 4 m., 4 f., and extras. 
Int. 30 min. 50c 


Catalogs Free 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 South Paxton St., Sioux City, lowa 
Dept. T 
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4-Star Hollywood 
Plays for Spring 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


A comedy in three acts based on the First 
National motion picture of the same title re- 
leased by Warner Bros. Pictures. From the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine story, SISTER ACT, by 
Fannie Hurst. In one set, for five men, five 
women. 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 


A drama in three acts dramatized from the 
novel by Lloyd C. Douglas on which the mo- 
tion picture was based. In one set, for five 
men, five women, and extras. 


VIVACIOUS LADY 


A three act comedy based on the copyrighted 
motion picture of the same title released by 

KO Radio Pictures. From an original story 
by Ida A. R. Wylie. In one set, for five men, 
four women, and extras. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


A comedy in three acts based on the copy- 
righted motion picture of the same title re- 
leased by David O. Selznick. From a Saturday 
Evening Post story, THE GAY BANDITTI, by 
Ida A. R ylie. One interior with optional 
prologue set. Six men, six women, and extras. 


Actor's Scripts for each, 75c 


Send for our play catalogue describing 
these and other 4-Star Hollywood Plays. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Review Staff: Donald Woods, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Kari Natalie Reed, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Mary Ella Boveé, Helen Movius and Virginia Leeper. 


Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom. 








Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Night Bus, a comedy in three acts, drama- 
tized by Frank Vreeland, from the novel by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. 14 m., 8 w., and as 
many extras as are desired for bus passengers. 
Technical problems involve a divided set (to 
eliminate scene shifting), the right side of the 
stage representing the tourist cabin and the 
left half the passenger bus; rain during the bus 
scenes and an elective cyclorama of cutouts 
mounted on rollers. 

The story opens with passengers gathering 
for the departure of the Miami-New York 
bus. Mr. and Mrs. Andrews are searching for 
a run-a-way daughter, Elspeth, who enters the 
bus just as it leaves the station. Peter Warne, 
a newsreel photographer, is also a bus passenger 
and her seat companion. High water, washouts, 
showers and relief buses all play their part and 
the passengers are forced to spend the night 
at a tourist camp. The story of eluding the 
Andrews, State Troopers and Bus Companions 
while taming Elspeth occupies three acts. Reach- 
ing New York they are met by her father. 
Peter refuses his reward but presents a bill for 
her food and lodging which he has spent on her 
during the journey. Elspeth becomes her own 
mistress and “kidnaps” a w'lling Peter, taking 
him by way cf the minister . back to the tourist 
camp. The lines are clever, the action rapid. 
It is patterned after the highly successful mo- 
tion picture, Jt Happened One Night.—Marion 
Stuart. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Clarion Call, a free press play in one act, by 
Harry Weinberger. 5 m., 1 w. 3 short scenes, 
2 interiors. No royalty. This play is one of the 
most effective and stirring short dramas on the 
market today. It has its foundation in historical 
fact, its people are real, and it is apropos of 
the times. The change of scene from a jail cell 
to a courtroom can be easily achieved through 
the use of curtains, and the properties are of 
the simplest order. The drama is intensified 
through the use of spotlights and a part of the 
audience proper. The story is that of a printer 
and his struggle for the right to freedom of 
expression in the New York City of 1735. 
Awarded honorable mention in the 1939 one- 
act play contest conducted by the American 
Civil Liberties Union.—Mary Ella Bovee. 

Love Rides The Rails, a melodrama in 3 acts, 
by Moreland Cary. 7 m., 5 w., and extras. 
Royalty, $15.00. This play should prove de- 
lightfully interesting. Its 17 brief scenes might 
be played as a “take-off” on the silent movie 
technique. The actors should, however, make 
the audience part of the play. When Truman 
announces, “Strong liquor has never touched 
these lips!” and the pianist crashes out a stir- 
ring chord on the piano, the audience will 
usually respond with loud applause which Tru- 
man should acknowledge with a brief, formal 
bow, before proceeding with the action of the 
play. Again, it will be found that after a few 
repetitions of Mrs, Hopewell’s recurring line, 
“Your dear, dead father—God rest his saintly 
soul!’’, the audience will themselves provide 
the customary “Amen” with great enthusiasm. 
This Mrs. Hopewell should acknowledge with a 
gracious smile and a kindly nod of her old 
grey head. This melodrama has a vein of 
poetry and a music accompaniment which 
makes it unique. This piece should prove in- 
finitely worth while for a group looking for 


something non-traditional and yet not serious. 
—Dantel Turner. 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau, 
Paxton St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

jane Eyre, a play in three acts, by Pauline 
Phelps. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, $10. This well- 
knit dramatization of Charlotte Bronte’s classic 
of the same name retains much of the spirit of 
the original. Young Jane Eyre comes to Thorn- 
field Hall to act as governess to Adele, little 
ward of Edward Rochester, master of Thorn- 
field. An air of mystery that pervades the place 
does not prevent the development of a romantic 
attachment between Rochester and Jane. This 
is shattered when the mystery is revealed to be 
the presence of Rochester’s maniac wife kept in 
the west wing. Jane makes a hurried departure. 
Later, she is urged to return by the impression 
that she is needed, and finds that the maniac 
has destroyed herself with a fire she set to the 
west wing, and that Rochester has been blinded 
while attempting to save her life.—H. T. Leeper. 

Herbie, the Hero, a one-act comedy, by 
Marjorie M. Williams. 4 m., 4 w. No royalty. 
This is another of those popular ‘teen age 
plays about Herbie. He has gone with his 
mother, two sisters and another girl to a camp 
in the country where they are joined by two 
older boys. Herbie, resenting his position as 
younger brother, leads them to believe that 
there is a burglar in the house. Against the 
frightened behavior of the others, Herbie’s brav- 
ery stands out. The sheriff arrives and dis- 
covers that an old tramp had taken shelter in 
the camp. The officer helps Herbie to main- 
tain his reputation as a hero in the eyes of his 
family and of the girl he admires.—Helen 
Movius. 


1631 South 


The Northeastern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


American Boy, a comedy in three acts, by 
Dana Thomas. 8 m., 7 w. Royalty, $25. Hal 
Warren, a boy of big dreams and big ambitions, 
is trying to run a goat dairy to finance a college 
education. As the changing winds blow from 
the dairy toward the various neighbors his trou- 
bles with them multiply in tense and comical 
situations that almost end in disaster for Hal, 
his family, and, not least, the goats. Eventually, 
however, things turn out well to make a happy 
ending. A pleasant play, full of chuckles and 
fun, presenting no difficulties of either acting or 
staging.—E. Virginia Leeper. 

The Zombie, a mystery comedy drama in 
three acts, by Robert St. Clair. 6 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $10. Doctor Reeder is bent on pur- 
chasing an old mansion by the sea for use as a 
sanitorium and comes with a group of young 
friends to investigate it. The original builder 
spent his early days in Tahiti, where he was 
supposed to have learned the practices of 
Voodoo. At any rate, strange things happen at 
the house, not the least of which is a Zombie 
who appears and disappears in mysterious fash- 
ion. Among the other characters are the Irish: 
caretaker, a South American woman with an 
odd accent, a French maid, a “woman of mys: 
tery”, and the young chap who insists he has 
never been scared and wants to see what it 1s 
like. All the mysteries turn out to have @ 
normal and logical explanation. All the effects 
are created without the use of secret panels. 
Only one set is needed. This is a better than 
average mystery, and a thriller from start to 


finish.—Harry T. Leeper. 
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YOUR TALENT 


Can Help Win The 
WAR 


Now is the time your experience is 
most needed. Your talent is worth its 
weight in gold to the nation. 


If every Little Theatre group pro- 
duced one play and donated the proceeds 
to the Red Cross or to a Help-Build- 
A-Bomber Fund, the results would be 
tremendous. 


The Little Theatre movement through- 
out all the schools, churches and com- 
munities of the United States is so 
strongly and widely spread that its com- 
bined efforts would bring in a staggering 
total. 


Why don’t YOU be one of the first 


to promote this timely service? 


We recommend BAKER’S PLAYS as 
worthy entertainment for such a great 
cause. 


Ask our advice on choice of play. 


bakers plays 


178 Tremont Street 448 So. Hill Street 


or 


Boston, Mass Los Angeles, Calif. 























The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


Sheridan’s The Rivals, arranged and adapted 
by Kenneth Weston Turner, is the finest adap- 
tation thus far that the National Play Revision 
Council has approved. This version is especially 
suitable for amateur groups who desire a bril- 
liant costume comedy. Instead of the many 
scenes necessary in the original, this requires 
only four simple sets. Stage charts, description 
of characters, costume explanation, stage direc- 
tions, rehearsals episodes, and property plot are 
included at the end of the book. Eva LeGal- 
lienne, who has just done a brilliant revival of 
The Rivals, feels that the publication of this 
new acting version is excellent and should be 
extremely useful to students of the drama. No 
doubt those who read and use this adaption 
will heartily agree—W. N. Viola. 

“V” as in Victory, a one-act drama, by Chris- 
topher Sergel. 2 m., 2 w. Royalty, $5. Operat- 
ing a ““Freedom Station” some forty miles from 
Berlin, four young Germans urge their country- 
men to overthrow their Nazi masters. They are 
promptly ascertained by the Gestapo, but they 
succeed in getting their “V” for Victory mes- 
sage to their people and to the American air- 
men who are heard overhead just as the four 
are arrested. A dramatic episode high school 
students will enjoy producing. 





- ——— 





Arthur Barrett. 2 m., 3 w. Royalty, $5. A well- 
written and revealing play dealing with the 
Chinese determined resistance to their Jap con- 
querors. This play affords opportunity for ex- 
cellent character work and should prove an 
ideal choice for drama tournaments. It has the 
elements of a first-rate one-act drama. Ideal for 
high school groups. 


Guns Against the Snow, a one-act play, by 


Harold Mers. 3 m., 1 w. Royalty, $5. General 
Vulturo is determined that at the appointed 
hour his war machine will destroy the Panama 
Canal and all the inhabitants in the area. The 


Marcu, 1942 


No jade Shall Burn, a play in one act, by 


mysterious appearance of a woman among his 
tanks and her references to the Bible upset the 
crazed warlord until he finally fires at the 
visions before him. He falls to the ground with 
a heart attack, while snow covers the country 
over which his tanks were to move. There is 
much drama in this play and, properly staged, 
should prove a good choice for amateur groups. 

Dad Takes A Rest Cure, a farce in one act, 
by Clark Williard. 5 m., 4 w. No royalty. A 
big business man, annoyed by noise, is brought 
to a sanitarium by his fussy sister and daughter. 
The appearance of a pretty girl pretending to 
be a nurse proves that his only ailment is his 
relative’s close supervisicn. High and junior 


high school.—H. T. L. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Fohnny Comes Marching Home, a comedy in 
three acts, by J. C. McMullen. 6 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, $10. To an isolated mansion on the 
seacoast comes a group which includes the two 
heirs to the estate, their friends, a Japanese 
valet, a desperate bank-robber posing as a hen- 
pecked husband, a woman of mystery, and a 
guard looking for an escaped lunatic. The plot 
concerns the missing bank money, a valuable 
long-lost necklace, and the romantic settling of 
differences between the two heirs. This is a 
“thrill” play and contains most of the usual 
elements expected in that type of play.—H. T. 
Leeper. 

The Lowly King, a Lenten play in one act, 
by Martha Bayley Shannon. 3 m., 2 w. No 
royalty. Well written—around a_ universal 
truth. Easy to give; very short.—Erna Krucke- 
me yer. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Americans All, an oration, by J. Hillis Miller. 
This is a strong plea for racial tolerance in a 
land where all who support the constitution 
and uphold its principles of democracy are 
Americans. All who have come from other 
lands have brought contributions which enrich 
our nation. A stirring, inspirational oration.— 
Helen Movtus. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Out of the Frying Pan, a comedy by Francis 
Swann, 7 m., 5 w. Six energetic, courageous 
and fun-loving young people are trying to crack 
Broadway. This play might be called a co- 
educational Stage Door. The six people have 
banded together to economize and also to use 
the finances of one of their members who has a 
family with money. They chose this particular 
apartment because Arthur Kenny, an important 
producer, lives below them. When they aren't 
haunting the casting offices they are rehearsing 
Mr. Kenny’s play with the hopes that he'll 
come up to see them. To create confusion the 
wealthy girl’s father arrives unexpectedly and 
the fun begins with the boys ducking in and out 
and impersonating caretakers and inmates from 
an insane asylum. In this mad scene two police- 
men, the ubiquitous landlady, and a friend 
from Boston become envolved: It all ends in 
a high note of dubious success.—John Carlson. 

It Happened Next Tuesday, a three-act prob- 
lem melodrama, by Charles D. Whitman. 5 m., 
6 w. Royalty, free on purchase of 11 copies of 
the play. This play, which propagandizes the 
need of constant alertness on the part of Ameri- 
cans if our country is not to go the way of the 
dictatorships, has many exciting moments. 
Thomas Jones, an American business man and 
father, leaves on a hunting trip on the eve of 
an important election, and returns to find thai 
his indifference and that of thousands like him 
has enabled a bullying dictator to seize power, 
with many lamentable consequences to the Jones 
family. The ending is satisfactory, but the lesson 
has been learned. The play is prevented from 
being really powerful by the unfortunate fre- 
quency of long, didactic speeches. Cutting or 
abridging some of these would, however, make 
this a timely and moving production.—Bland- 
ford Fennings. 











YOUR SPRING 
CHOICES 


Stirring Patriotic 
Pageant 


FUN TO BE FREE, by Ben 
Hecht and Charles Mac- 
Arthur. Presented recently 
by Fight For Freedom, in 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, with Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Franchot 
Tone, Burgess Meredith 
and other stars. No Roy- 
alty fee for amateur pro- 


duction. Playing time 
30-50 minutes. Books 30c 


OR 


Any of our 14 one-act 
patriotic plays by authors 
of repute. 


OR 


Any of our 7 patriotic 
three-act plays, all Broad- 
way titles. 


OR 
NEW RELEASES 


Four Cheers For Joan. 


George Washington Slept 
Here (restricted). 


Minus a Million. 
The Man Who Came To 


Dinner (restricted). 


OR 


Any of our splendid plays 
for all groups, 1941-1942 
catalogue and Stage Prac- 
tice Magazine free upon 
request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SPRING 


IS HERE 


And we give you a check list of the most popular 
titles for the season's contests, festivals, and class 
productions. 


THREE ACT HITS 


TANGLED YARN, comedy. Royalty, $10...... 50c 
BLACK CAT, mystery. Royalty, $25.......... 75¢ 
ROMANTIC BY REQUEST, comedy. Roy .$25. .75¢ 
ANGEL UNAWARES, comedy. Royalty, $10. ..50c 
REMEMBER YOU'RE A LADY, comedy. 
Ni aE a a a an el 50c 
OBSTINATE BRIDGE, comedy. Royalty, $10... .50¢ 


ONE ACT 
CONTEST WINNERS 
AMATEUR HAMLET, comedy................ 50c 
BREAD UPON THE WATERS, drama. Roy. $10. .50¢ 
CORNHUSK DOLL, comedy-drama...........50e 
CRIPPLED HEART, drama. Roy. $5...........50¢ 
DARK WIND, drama. Roy. $5................ 50c 


FLIGHT OF THE HERONS, drama. Roy. $10. . .50c 
GUESS AGAIN, GHOST!, comedy mystery... .50¢ 
HIGHEST BIDDER GETS A DATE, comedy... .35¢ 


JEWELLED CROSS, drama. Roy. $10.........50¢ 
LAST PAGE, dramatic fantasy. Roy. $10......50¢ 
MUSHROOMS COMING UP, comedy.......50¢ 
ee I i oa ae ee nee kee 50c 
RED FLANNELS, comedy... pein ak eee 
ROSE GARDEN, comedy. hast $5. 1c 00 ee 
SEEING DOUBLE, comedy.. ~~ 
THEY CANNOT RETURN, bitin ees $10. . .50c 
WAY STATION, drama. Roy. $10............ 50c 
WEATHER OR NO, comedy. Roy. $5......... 50c 


WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE, comedy. .50¢ 


WOMAN'S PAGE (UNCENSORED), comedy. .50¢ 
PATRIOTIC 
THE CHILDREN'S FLAG, a charming cet 
play for little folks. . es ..50c 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. peenens cities. .30c 
AMERICA, LIGHT OF THE WORLD, a simple, 


up-to-the-minute entertainment for Junior 
High or high school. It's got everything! Easy 
to produce, a light touch of humor, and em- 
bodies our pride in our heritage and faith in 


our future. About 45 min..................50e 
DARK WIND, one act war drama............50¢ 
GOD BLESS AMERICA, song................50¢ 
| AM AN AMERICAN, song.................35¢ 
HE'S MY UNCLE, musical novelty............40¢ 
THE LESSON OF FRANCE, Daten oration 

of the season....... ere. 
AMERICANS ALL, oration. \s winning many 

contests ..... ss dail hitch alee a 
BITTERSWEET, Saciattie wediek: (ian ee 
A VISIT TO BERCHTESGADEN, detains: 

I ona ce ee paws ce 


Send for our free catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Pe 
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peace again. 





National High School Drama Conference 
Postponed for “Duration” 


N view of the restrictions on travel resulting from the national defense 

effort, as well as other demands which may develop from the present 
crisis, plans for a second National High School Drama Conference have 
been put aside for the duration of the war. Like all other good Americans, 
officers and members of the National Thespian Society feel that all energies 
for the present should be concentrated on the war effort. Machinery for 
a second conference of even greater attraction than that held at Indiana 
University last June will be put into motion as soon as the country is at 


THE NATIONAL 
Honor Society FoR HIGH ScHOOoLSs 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
THESPIAN DRAMATICS 








Our Periedicals in Review 


REVIEWED BY MRS. HARRISON J. MERRILL 


Formerly Director of Dramatics, State Teachers College, California, Pa. 


AN APPROACH TO PLAy CASTING. By Ronald 
E. Mitchell. Players Magazine for October, 
1941. This article is a “must” for all Thespian 
directors. It will help to clarify your aims in 
play-casting and perhaps improve your tech- 
nique in conducting tryouts. 

Professor Mitchell discusses first the problem 
of choosing a play suitable both for the actors 
and the audience. He then deals with tryouts 
and methods of procedure. One valuable warn- 
ing he sets forth is not to mis-cast, all in the 
sweet name of “educational dramatics.” He 
does not imply that the same persons be given 
the “leads” in each production, but he does 
insist that a director should not allow a minor 
character to over-shadow a major one. 


Topay 1s THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF A 
Miracte. By Anna Bird Stewart. New 
Times for October 19, 1941. All Thespians and 
their sponsors will enjoy reading this biograph- 
ical sketch of the great English Actor, David 
Garrick. Just 200 years ago, this genius of the 
stage was born. 

Preparing for the bar and becoming a wine 
merchant would hardly seem conducive to the 
development of a great actor, but that was 
exactly what David Garrick did. Upon being 
accepted into the theatre, he accomplished many 
valuable and lasting changes in the art. He 
established the school of naturalness in acting, 
introduced footlights to the English stage, and 
brought about a re-birth of Shakespeare. 


THE AUDIENCE CALLS THE TUNE. By Ralph 
H. Gunlach. Players Magazine for January, 
1942. This is the second of a series of articles 
regarding the student reaction to the plays 
presented by the Washington State Theatre. 

For the first study, over 11,000 students be- 
tween the sixth and twelfth grades filled out 
questionnaires regarding The Comedy of Er- 
rors, No More Frontier, and The Taming of 
the Shrew. Ninety-four per cent liked the lat- 
ter play, and 90% held that their opinion of 
the Bard had gone up as a consequence of see- 
ing the play. In all cases of criticism, the girls 
named many more points than the boys. The 
girls definitely favored Shakespeare while the 
boys preferred No More Froniier. 


LEADING—AND VIBRANT—LaDIES. By Char- 
lotte Hughes. The New York Times Maga- 
zine for January 4, 1942. If you want to 
know the stuff of which a star is made, Miss 
Hughes’ interview with the five great ladies of 
the stage will enlighten you. She chose Kath- 
arine Cornell, Helen Hayes, Lynn Fontanne, 
Ethel Barrymore, and Tallulah Bankhead for 


York - 


her subjects asking each the same questions 
regarding her art. Their answers make very 
interesting reading. 


A New AUDIENCE FOR PLAYWRIGHTS. By Carl 
G. Wonnberger. Emerson Quarterly for De- 
cember, 1941. This is just the article you 
Thespians have been waiting for. Did you 
know that there are 755,000 Junior High 
School students without a play script? Ac- 
cording to Professor Wonnberger, President of 
the Michigan Council of English Teachers, 
there are only 50 scripts at the present time 
that are suitable for students between the 
ages of 12 and 15, and most of these have been 
played to death. Instead of hitching your star 
to Broadway, he suggests that theater-minded 
young people should use their talent to pro- 
vide good plays for these eager boys and girls. 
Although the pay is not as high as in the pro- 
fessional theater, he claims that one could 
make a profitable living from such an en- 
deavor. Before starting to write your play, 
however, it would be advisable to read his list 
of hints very carefully. They are excellent. 


THE MacArtuurs. By J. P. McEvoy. Cos: 
mopolitan for February, 1942. Sometimes one 
wonders how anything more could be written 
about the MacArthurs—Helen Hayes and 
Charles MacArthur — but here is an account 
with a different approach that makes for good 
reading. 


Their mid-Victorian house in Nyack, New 
York, with its authentic antique chairs, that no 
one can relax in, form the back ground for this 
much publicized pair. In addition to their 
“act of God” daughter Mary, they have an 
adopted son, nine French poodles, and six 
servants. 


THE CriticaL ARENA. By Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
Theatre Arts for February, 1942. This is the 
first of a series of articles on American drama 
critics which should be of interest to directors 
and Senior Thespians. 

Quite significantly, Miss Isaacs chose George 
Jean Nathan, perhaps the sharpest tongue of 
them all, for the subject of her first essay. She 
says, “The most remarkable thing about Mr. 
Nathan is that after you have read a consid: 
erable amount of his writing, you suddenly 
realize that he is really what he pretends to be, 
a sybarite, selfish, unsocial, variable, unafraid, 
knowledgeable, forceful, keenly responsive and 
with unusual dramatic vision.” The excerpts 
from several of his better known reviews will 
be worth your time reading. 
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I’M IN THE ARMY NOW Three Acts 


By Ned Albert. 5 males, 7 females. Interior. Modern costumes. This is not a 
war play, but a timely comedy of family life. Using only a simple living-room 
setting throughout the play, Mr. Albert has written a superlative and refresh- 
ing comedy that will be welcomed with wild hurrahs! For there is nothing 
war-like or depressing about this play ;—on the contrary it portrays a scream- 
ingly funny picture of modern American life. Bronson Robertson, in his early 
twenties, is drafted for his year of training over the protests of his mother 
who spoils him to death. After a time in the army, Bronson returns and 
finds his family in a bad state—his sisters leading an aimless existence, his 
father almost ruined by creditors. Something drastic must be done. It is then 
that he determines to conscript his family, form a private army of his own 
and make each one of them join up. The results of Bronson’s efforts are 
truly hilarious and furnish an evening of solid entertainment. If ever there 
was a cast play, it is 1M IN THE ARMY NOW}, meaning that Mr. Albert 
has written fine parts for every member of the cast. PRICE, 50 cents. 
Budget Play. 


” 


GRANDMA AND THE 
AMERICAN WAY Three Acts 


By James Reach, 5 males, 6 females. Interior. Modern costumes. Here’s a 
brand-new comedy with an up-to-the-minute theme that all American audi- 
ences will especially welcome at this time. There is nothing ‘“‘preachy”’ or 
pedagogic about it. Alyse Hagan has been so busy developing her dress-shop 
business that she has not had much time to devote to her growing children— 
with the consequence that her daughter has helped a Communist organizer to 
start a strike in her mother’s shop. But the daughter and the Communist 
reckon without Grandma Buston, seventy-five, an ex-pioneer, who has ideas 
of her own about what Americanism really means. In a thrilling scene she 
proceeds to translate her ideas into action with wholly satisfying results. 
There are, in addition, many comic and intensely dramatic side-plots. The 
parts are evenly divided with most of the characters young ones and the set- 
ting and production are extremely simple. GRANDMA AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY is sure to provide one of the finest evening’s entertainment you’ve had 


in years. PRICE, 50 cents. Royalty, $10.00. 
* 


IT HAPPENED NEXT TUESDAY Three Acts 


By Charles D. Whitman. 5 males, 6 females. Interior. Modern costumes. This 
is the kind of a play that will instill in actors and audience alike a deeper, 
truer conception of the meaning of Democracy: a clever and dramatic blend 
of American ideals and heart-warming human comedy. Thomas Jones is an 
average American citizen. Elections are coming up next Tuesday, but Tom 
can’t be bothered. Off he goes on a month of hunting in the north woods. 
He comes back to find America in the grip of a Fascism so vicious that his 
whole family is cringing with fear. Too late Tom comes to realize the price- 
lessness of the Four Freedoms. But is it too late? In a clever Third Act the 
author gives Tom a chance to get out and work for Democracy. It has loads 
of comedy, lots of melodrama, a little romance, some very funny lines, but 
most of all it is, in no uncertain terms, America’s answer to the challenge 
of dictatorship. PRICE, 50 cents. Budget Play. 


Americanization 
Plays 





AN AMERICAN IS BORN 


By Richard Paulding, 5 males, 7 females. Interior. Modern costumes. Here is 
a play that presents America and all it stands for—in terms of TODAY! 
The story centers around Sigmund Hale, a mysterious individual who rooms 
at the James’ home. Mr. James is the inventor of a supercharger, and his 


Three Acts 


plant, where Sig works, is flooded with defense orders... When blueprints are. 


discovered missing and someone tries to kill Mr. James’ secretary, the finger 
of guilt points to Sig. Meanwhile Mr. James’ daughter has fallen deeply in 
love with Sig. Even when it is learned that Sig was a German aviator, she 
still believes in him. Prompted by the daughter’s jealous suitor, Sig flees the 
country and Mr. James is faced with the possibility of forfeiting the $50,000 


bond he has posted on Sig. That’s the end of the’ Setond Act, and to tell | 
more here would only spoil an exciting evening, either. reading the play. or... 


seeing it performed—a stirring two hours, spangled with laughs and thrills. 
PRICE, 50 cents. Budget Play. 


* 
YOUTH AND UNCLE SAM 


By Wilbur Braun. 3 males, 7 females. Interior. Modern costumes. A ‘half<hour 
of sterling entertainment, filled with comedy, and one that may be done in 





One Act. 


a simple setting with drapes, if desired. What happens when a local. news- . 


paper publishes a front page story to the effect that Communism is being 


taught the students at Fairview High? Principal Erskine starts an investigation 


that involves students and teachers alike in dramatic and comic scenes: -to 
thrill and delight all audiences. YOUTH AND UNCLE SAM is the play you 
have been waiting for; its subject matter will never grow old and its comedy 
is of the sort that never fails to click. PRICE, 30 cents. Budget Play. 


* 
OUR HERITAGE 


By Harold G. Sliker. 1 male, 1 female, reading choir.’ No setting: required. 
Modern costumes. The theme of this stirring and truly effective choric drama 
is that America’s Bill of Rights is not ‘‘just words.’? Powerfully OUR HERI- 
TAGE. drives home its story by means of lines of impassioned truth spoken 
by two. narrators and a speech choir, to the accompaniment of tableau, 
pantomime, and appropriate music. Although it may be simply staged, the 
complete effect is sure to electrify any audience. PRICE, 30 cents. No 
royalty. 


One Act Pageant 


* 


GIRLS OF THE 
U.S.A. 


By Peggy Fernway. 7 females. Interior. Modern costumes. Here is an ex- 
hilarating picture of today in which our American girls determine to prove 
to our boys that females are as important in times of. stress as -males .are 
and in the exercising of their premise these girls are thrown into’ situations 
sc droll, so humorous and spirited that the audience will immediately: be 
thrown into a mood of relaxation and gayety! In a simple interior setting 
and in modern costumes, these bright young crusaders go all the way out in 
their efforts to aid Uncle Sam. It drives home, too, that there is a job for 
everybody, boys and girls alike, fathers and mothers, too. Here is one of the 
fine comedies of our day, a splendid contribution to our way of life, the 
American way! PRICE, 30 cents. Budget Play. 





SAMUEL 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


| Founded 1830] 


FRENCH 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


One Act for an all female cast | 
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EARLY TO BED (early to rise) 


3 Act Comedy for 5 Men and 6 Women, 
by William Davidson 


A comedy hit that never misses. 254 laughs were 
clocked during its try-out production. Uproarious 
humor is combined with just enough pathos to make 
this play a complete evening in the theatre. Patsy, 
craty about animals, throws her family into a state 
when she tries to bring home her new pet—a skunk 
named Violet. 


Royalty $25: Maximum Price 15c 


DON’T KEEP HIM WAITING 


3 Act Comedy for 6 Men and 6 Women, 
by Anne Coulter Martens 


Following her smash hit "Don't Take My Penny," 
Anne Coulter Martens scores again with another 
delightful comedy. This one is about the Ramble 
family, and from Toodies, who tries to stay slim on 
bananas (three dozen today), to Betty, who tries to 
work over her family, this play is a laugh socko. 


Royalty $10; Price 50c 


LETTER TO THE GENERAL 


3 Act Farce for 5 Men and 4 Women, 
plus Extra Soldiers and Girls, 
by Clark Willard 
Here is slapstick farce on army camp life in the 
best Abbott and Costello tradition with hard-boiled 
sergeants and piles of potatoes. Elmo's troubles 
start when he promotes himself to captain to impress 
his girl just as his rival shows up at camp with plenty 
of drag and a letter to the general. It's all out for 


laughs. 
Royalty $10; Price 50c 


THAT GRAZY SMITH FAMILY 


3 Act Comedy for 6 Men and 6 Women, 
by Katharine Kavanaugh 


Tony, sensational high school football star, is bein 
sought after by many colleges. Barbara, Tony's girl, 
wants him to go to hes college, but the situation is 
complicated when Julia, a beautiful co-ed from a 
college that is after Tony, arrives on the scene. The 
varied, humorous parts, and the hilarious final re- 
versal make this play sure fire. 


Royalty $10; Price 50c 
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DON’T TAKE MY PENNY 


3 Act Comedy for 8 Men and 9 Women, 
by Anne Coulter Martens 


A leading play on the amateur stage, this comedy 
has youth, zest, laughter, and good parts for a cast 
of seventeen. Movie-struck Penny is practicing elocu- 
tion with pebbles in her mouth and posture with a 
book on her head, determined to break into the films. 


Royalty $10; Price 50c 


ANTICS OF ANN 


3 Act Farce Comedy for 6 Men and 7 Women, 
by William Ellis Jones 


When this farce comedy came into our office, we 
set aside precedent to bring it out in the middle of 
the year. The furiously amusing action in this number 
centers on the adventures of glamour-girl Ann when 
she decides she wants to get away from all the pub- 
licity and attention she usually receives. 


Royalty $25 Maximum. Price 75c 


POOR DEAR EDGAR 


3 Act Comedy for 5 Men and 7 Women, 
by William Davidson 


Poor dear Edgar almost describes him, but some- 
how he always lands on top. Despite his financial 
blunders, he makes fortunes, and despite his inferi- 
ority complex, beautiful girls want to ‘‘mother’’ him. 
When Bry produce Poor Dear Edgar you produce a 
delightful evening for all who will see it. 


Royalty $25: Maximum Price 75c 


GABRIEL BLOW YOUR HORN 


3 Act Comedy for 6 Men and 6 Women, 
by William Ellis Jones 


When Herb's girl is suddenly whisked away to the 
mountains by an irate aunt who disapproves the 
match, Herb puts on a false beard, affects a phony 
accent, and turns up at the mountain cabin as the 
caretaker Gabriel's cousin from "'t'other side of the 
mountain."' Easy to produce and richly comic, it's a 
youthful and fast moving play. 


Royalty $10; Price 50c 
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ALMOST SUMMER 


3 Act Comedy for 5 Men and 5 Women, 
by Christopher Sergel 


Graduation time, humor, and delightful situation 
combine to make this an ideal play for Spring pro- 
duction, Paul is cramming and maneuvering to some- 
how pass those final exams and at the same time 
keep his girl from a campus ‘Killer’ who drives a 
cream yellow convertible coupe. 


Royalty $10; Price 50c 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU 


3 Act Farce for 5 Men and 5 Women, 
by Anne Coulter Martens 


Professor Keats is indifferent to women until he finds 
he must be married to get a position as Dean. He 
gets his friend to try to find him a wife quickly 
whom he'll ''support and treat with decent politeness." 
However, the situation soon gets out of hand when all 
likely candidates for the position are invited to dinner. 


Royalty $10; Price 50c 


OLD DOC 


3 Act Comedy-Drama for 6 men and 9 Women, 
by Jean Lee Latham 


Old Doc, outspoken and lovable, has given his 
whole life to the little community in which he lives. 
His son, about to graduate from medical school, 
is faced with a choice of taking over his father's 
practice or a rich society one. Here is a play, tense 
and inspiring, and shot through with touches of humor. 


Royalty $25 Maximum. Price 75c 


DICTATOR DAD 


3 Act Comedy for 6 Men and 6 Women, 
by Anne Weatherly 


A lovable comedy of a family like those you know. 
Julie is trying to keep thin; Richie is trying to keep 
popular with a school flirt; mother is trying to keep 
order; and Aunt Gertrude is trying to keep them re- 
spectable the way the Asburys used to be. With 
Dad trying to dictate to them all, things get in an 
uproar. 


Royalty $25 Maximum. Price 75c 
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